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WituiAMmM P. House 


T the N.W. end of the main chain of the Himalaya Mountains 
is the little-known range of the Karakoram. It lies between 
the Indus River and Chinese Turkestan and occupies most of 
northern Baltistan, the northernmost province of Kashmir. The 
range is unique in the concentration in a relatively small area of 
very high peaks, thirty of which are over 24,000 ft., while hundreds 
are over 20,000 ft. The highest of these is K2.* Rising 12,000 ft. 
above its glaciers, it reaches 28,250 ft. in a sharp pyramid of rock 
and ice. It is the second highest mountain in the world, being 
750 ft. lower than Everest and a scant 100 ft. higher than Kang- 
chenjunga. : 

Due to its remoteness and the difficulties of approach the 
Karakoram has not received as much attention as some other parts 
of the Himalaya. Nevertheless it has been visited by white men 
for more than a century and in spite of its extremely complicated 
structure the major peaks and drainages have been fairly well 
placed. Mountaineering as such has but recently been considered 
in this region, the majority of expeditions having been engaged 
primarily or exclusively in surveying. It goes without saying that 
surveying among such mountains demands a high degree of moun- 
taineering skill, but until the turn of the century most expeditions 
concentrated on mapping. 





1 K2 is the official name for this peak although the name Godwin-Austen 
(the great Himalayan topographer) has also been given to it. Rather than 
risk confusion by naming the hundreds of new peaks by English or native 
names, the Survey of India wisely resorted to numbering. In this case K 
designates Karakoram and 2 means peak number two in their triangulation. 
(Incidentally K1 is Masherbrum.) More recently numbers have been dropped 
and new peaks are designated by their altitudes—unromantic but practical. 


K2 FROM THE SOUTH 
Photo, Dr. G. O. Dyrenfurth 
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The Duke of the Abruzzi was one of the first to answer the 
challenge of K2.?_ In 1909, with a large expedition equipped for 
survey work as well as for collecting scientific data, he penetrated 
the Karakoram with the intention of trying to climb the mountain. 
With Italian guides and local porters he established several camps 
on the glaciers at the base and made two definite attempts to reach 
the summit. On the first endeavor he reached a point at approxi- 
mately 20,000 ft. on the S. E. ridge. On the second the base of 
the N. W. ridge was gained at 21,800 ft. Following these two 
essays he reconnoitered further but came to the conclusion that the 
mountain was not to be climbed, at least during that year. 

To complete the Duke’s reconnaissance, and so take advantage 
of his valuable work, and to make an attempt on the summit an 
American expedition was planned for the spring of 1938. Appli- 
cation for permission for an expedition into Baltistan had been 
made through the American Alpine Club and, when this was 
granted by the Indian and Kashmir governments, a small party was 
organized. F. H. Wiessner who had applied for permission was 
unable to go and the permit was given to Charles Houston. With 
Robert Bates and Richard Burdsall as a nucleus, preparations were 
rushed during the fall and winter of 1937 so that by April most of 
the supplies had been collected and arrangements made. The ex- 
pedition was completed by Paul K. Petzoldt, Capt. N. R. Streat- 
field (Bengal Mountain Battery), transport officer and the writer. 

The party was organized very much like the successful British- 
American Nanda Devi expedition of 1936—that is, it was to be a 
light expedition. In contrast to the more completely equipped 
larger parties which had set the standards for the greater Hima- 
layan peaks, supplies and equipment were reduced to the essentials 
required by safety and efficiency. This meant heavy culling of many 
items considered indispensable by other expeditions. It also meant 
that we could have very few porters so that greater dependence 
was put on the carrying power of the climbers themselves. It was 
believed that the mobility and flexibility of this type of organization 
would be more effective than that of a larger, more fully equipped 
one, despite the greater resistance and staying power of the latter. 
This consideration was doubly important for it was known that 





2 The earliest expedition was that of Pfannl, Guillarmod and Eckenstein 
in 1901. 
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THE EXPEDITION AT SRINAGAR 
Front row, left to right: Houston, Capt. Streatfield, House. 


Back row, left to right: Petzoldt, Bates, Burdsall. 


AT SKARDU ON THE MARCH TO THE MOUNTAIN 


Standing: Guphar Sheikh, House, Houston, Streatfield, Petzoldt, Bates, Burdsall, Ahdoo. 
Seated: Pemba, Phinsoo, Pasang Kikuli, Chita, Tsering, Senem. 





PORTERS ON LOWER GODWIN-AUSTEN GLACIER 


Photo, P. K. P. 


PORTERS CROSSING UPPER BALTORO GLACIER 
Photo, W. H. 
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problems of high technical difficulty would be encountered where a 
fast moving, well-coordinated party might be able to take advan- 
tage of favorable conditions of short duration. Moreover, the 
season for climbing would not be long because of the lateness of 





the season. 
’ Four of the party sailed from New York with most of the 
4 equipment. A comfortable voyage through the Mediterranean and 


Red Seas and a less comfortable railroad trip over the hot plains of 
western India landed us at Rawalpindi, where we met Houston 
who had come by plane from England. On our arrival we were 
; greeted by Capt. Streatfield and the six Sherpa porters who had 
j been selected for us earlier in the spring by William Tilman. 





PORTION OF DE FILIPPI MAP 


Showing position of Camps on K2 and route used by American Karakoram Expedition in 
1938. Glacial routes generally followed those of the Duke of the Abruzzi’s Expedition 
as indicated by heavy lines. 
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After a spectacular day’s drive through the ranges of southern 
Kashmir, we reached Srinagar, capital of Kashmir and our jump- 
ing-off point for the interior of Baltistan. 

For three days we worked like beavers. Light plywood boxes 
had to be assembled from materials we had brought from the 
United States. All supplies were sorted and packed in loads of 
50 Ibs. Individual clothing was distributed to sahibs and porters 
and countless last minute purchases were made. Only Capt. 
Streatfield’s knowledge of Hindustani and of how to get things 
done in the East kept us from completely losing our minds. Some- 
how, we managed to collect ourselves and our belongings together 
and were ready to leave early on the morning of May 13th. 

With our baggage loaded on twenty-five ponies and without 
care in our hearts we tramped up the Sind Valley, leaving the 
charms of the Vale of Kashmir behind. 

The valley sloped gently upward between heavily timbered 
slopes of deodar, Himalayan pine and silver fir. Far above us al- 
ways were great snowy peaks with forbidding rock walls and, from 
all appearances, without routes of ascent. Each night we camped 
in some delightful grassy meadow beside the roaring Sind River ; 
every day we came closer to the ring of high mountains that 
guarded the head of the valley. After travelling for three days we 
reached the stage of Baltal at the foot of the Zogi La. This is 
the main pass from Tibet into Kashmir. Although only 11,230 
ft. in height it sometimes presents great difficulties to caravans, 
particularly those travelling during early spring or late fall. The 
pass had been open two weeks previous to our arrival for ponies 
and was now filled with snow. During the afternoon pony cara- 
vans from Ladakh with their wild-looking drivers came down from 
the pass, their exhausted condition attesting to the difficulty of the 
pass during the daytime. 

After snatching a few hours of sleep we started the climb to 
the pass at midnight, leaving our ponies to make the steep ascent 
more slowly. In the eerie light we entered a long dim corridor of 
rock piled with débris from countless avalanches. It seemed in- 
credible that our ponies could follow on that hard snow surface, 
but, as we were feeling the effects of not being in training, we con- 
centrated on getting our own straining bodies to the top. Little by 
little the moon came out, illuminating the icy crags in a brilliantly 
cold light, seemingly unearthly! Stillness prevailed but for the 
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soft crunching of boots in the snow. All the mystery of Central 
Asia seemed to lie in the dark void at the N. end of that dim 
corridor. 

It was a thrilling moment when at last we stood on the summit 
of the pass and realized that one more step would bring us to the 
N. of the Himalayas, into a country unlike any part of India. As 
we continued down the far side towards Ladakh, we were greeted 
by a thin crack of light from the east which made the hundreds of 
peaks beyond shine like quicksilver. As it became lighter, we be- 
held a strange country. Here was none of the soft loveliness of 
the Kashmir side of the mountains! It was black winter and there 
were no pleasant green fields below—only rank on rank of ridges 
and peaks and valleys that seemingly offered no outlet. 

By six o'clock we had reached the rest house at Machoi where 
we had some tea and watched the sleepy Ladakhis and their cara- 
vans get under way. Later, as we marched gaily down the steep 
snow slopes to the valley below, we passed long strings of heavily 
laden ponies and zos,*® pushed and guided by their cursing drivers. 
The sun had not been up many hours before the snow softened 
and all was confusion, with loads falling off and ponies struggling 
to regain foothold. In spite of the soft snow, ours was the first 
caravan to reach Matayan, a filthy little village at the foot of the 
pass. We were none too soon, for many of the caravans behind 
were hopelessly mired and were forced to camp until the cold of 
the night hardened the crust. 

A long march the next day brought us below snowline but it 
was still desolate and chilly. At the village of Dras we paid our 
Kashmiri drivers and engaged fresh transport from the Baltis. 
Two days later we left the treaty road to Leh and followed the 
Shinso River down to its confluence with the Indus. 

The Baltis are very clever with stone work, having very little 
timber in their country. In many places the road was built along 
cliffs where only a well-built rock embankment kept everything 
from falling into the river. Often the trail would appear to end 
half way across a precipice, but, when we reached such a point, we 
would find a cleverly built little switchback that carried the trail 
above or beneath the impassable stretch. In their irrigation sys- 





3 A happy cross between a cow and a yak, mated for the docility of the 
former and the endurance of the latter. 
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tems, too, the Baltis show great cleverness. Troughs of rock are 
carried for miles along the steep canyon walls to bring water from 
the high streams down to the villages. Occasionally the skeleton 
of a once prosperous village revealed the tale of an irrigation sys- 
tem destroyed by an avalanche. Since these occur every year, the 
amount of work necessary to keep the ditches in good order is 
tremendous. 

Five hot days of marching in the valley of the Indus brought 
us to the plain of Skardu. Here is situated the capital of Baltistan 
which, strangely enough, boasts a tennis-court. We spent a busy 
day repacking equipment and engaging new transport. The eve- 
ning was made unforgettable by an Indian dinner at the home of 
the Wazir. Later, on the return trip, we were privileged to enjoy 
his hospitality again. The next day we embarked in an ancient 
barge, propelled with incredible confusion but with considerable 
skill by ten oarsmen across the very swift Indus River. We landed 
on the north bank and walked up the pleasant Shigar Valley, pass- 
ing through many prosperous little villages. We had trouble with 
our new coolies, thereby losing two days before order was restored. 
We could no longer use ponies as the trail was so poor. With 
seventy coolies we worked slowly up the valley, now 2000 ft. above 
the river on an airy shoulder, now skirting the crumbling banks of 
the Braldo River. Once we had occasion to use one of the famous 
rope bridges which are thrown across rivers too swift to ford. 
They make even a mountaineer consider his past sins. 

As we rounded new corners in the valley, we were able to see 
great towering peaks not far away. On each side the valley walls 
ended in rocky teeth 18,000-20,000 ft. high. Gradually the valley 
became more deserted, the villages smaller, the vegetation less and 
the nights colder. At the last little village of Askole we were at 
10,000 ft. Here we changed most of our coolies and started on, 
leaving Petzoldt, who was ill, with Houston and several coolies to 
follow us later. 

The trail from here involved some very fine rock climbing 
which, however, our coolies, carrying 55-65 Ibs., managed without 
apparent difficulty. After three days of rough travelling, we 
reached the snout of the Baltoro Glacier, the main subsidiary of 
which laps the base of K2. The lower part was fearfully broken 
up with huge troughs and ridges of unstable rock. As we travelled 
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GASHERBRUM PEAKS FROM BALTORO GLACIER 
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K2 FROM CONCORDIA 
Photos, C. S. 
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HOUSTON SOUNDING ON UPPER GODWIN-AUSTEN GLACIER 
Photo, R. L. B. 
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RECONNAISSANCE IN NEW SNOW, GODWIN-AUSTEN GLACIER 
Photo, P. HP. 
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up the Baltoro, we began to realize why the Karakoram is so 
famous. On both sides and far ahead towered great castles of 
mountains with sheer faces of thousands of feet. Some resembled 
church-steeples, rising 6000-7000 ft. above the glacier in formid- 
able ice-shrouded walls. Compared with them, the great pits and 
gullies in the glacier looked insignificant—although we did not find 
them so. 

On the morning of the fifth day on the glacier we left the 
Baltoro Glacier and, rounding a rocky shoulder, looked up the 
Godwin-Austen Glacier at K2. All that could be seen were the 
lower rocky buttresses, the upper slopes being hidden in clouds. A 
magnificent sight! To our right rose steep glacier-encrusted walls 
culminating in the summits of Gasherbrum and Broad Peaks, 
26,000 and 27,000 ft. respectively. To our left were the lesser 
peaks, Crystal and Marble, their summits catching the first rays of 
the sun in brilliant white and rich dark red. From our feet 
stretched straight as a die the huge central moraine, dark in the 
early morning, ending so it seemed right in the heart of K2. Once, 
the clouds, sweeping across the upper part of the mountain, thinned 
and we could see the brilliant white ice of its summit, glowing 
through the mists. 

That evening we were at our base camp, 16,600 ft. above sea 
level, right beneath the great S. face of K2. Our Balti coolies had 
been paid off and were already on their way back to Askole. We 
were left with our six Sherpas and three camp men, and with seven 
weeks supply of food were confident that we could accomplish a 
good deal if the weather did not break too often. 

The camp was situated near the juncture of the Savoia Glacier 
and the Godwin-Austen Glacier. The former comes from a pass 
on the N. W. ridge, sweeping across the base of the W. face and 
curving E. to join the Godwin-Austen. To the E. of the camp the 
latter glacier goes directly E. underneath the ice-encrusted E. face 
of K2 toa pass of about 20,000 ft. beyond which is the watershed 
of the Yarkand River. Across the glacier rears the huge bulk of 
Broad Peak, rising to 27,132 ft. in a series of apparently unap- 
proachable false summits. 

Up both these glaciers the Duke of the Abruzzi had gone in 
search of a route. We were following his steps in a very real 
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sense, when, the second day after reaching base camp, we set out to 
climb the Savoia Glacier. Our object was to try to get to the 
Savoia Pass (since photographs of the N. W. ridge had impressed 
us favorably). The Duke had not mentioned it as a possibility 
although his guides had reached the pass. Nevertheless, we could 
see that the strata sloped upwards and the angle looked reasonable. 

In stormy weather we pushed a camp up to the very foot of the 
cirque which rose to the pass. There Burdsall and Petzoldt left 
Houston and myself and returned to a camp halfway up the glacier 
from which they planned to scout further the next day. We were 
now over 19,000 ft. and the prospect for the morrow looked good. 
The slopes leading up to the pass did not look too dangerous 
although they were actually very steep. Once on the pass we could 
get a look behind several gendarmes and maybe could see what the 
N. W. ridge really looked liked. Perhaps we would see what we 
had long hoped for and could send word down to the base camp 
to begin moving supplies up to the pass! 

Early the next morning we started up the steep snow slopes 
near the E. side of the cirque. As we ascended we were forced to 
cross several large cracks with flimsy snow bridges that made us 
wonder if two men were the right number for this climb. In the 
uncertain light there seemed to be ice ahead, but we pushed on. 
Keeping our previously mapped route across a small bergschrund, 
we found our worst fears realized. Above the snow was only an 
inch or two thick and lay on hard ice at an angle of about 55°. It 
was less than 800 ft. to the nearest rocks below the pass, but the 
hardness and steepness of the ice convinced us that it was not a 
route for porters. Later on it would be a dangerously weak link 
in our line of camps should we find the ridge possible. Preserving 
800 ft. of ice steps during the melting of the summer months 
would have been an Herculean job if possible at all. It came so 
suddenly that we could hardly realize it, for the Duke’s guides had 
experienced little difficulty in reaching the pass. Regretfully we 
descended. Houston hurried down to base camp in order to start 
a party off to the E. side of the mountain. I stayed and with 
Petzoldt brought our camp down the glacier. 

Two days later Petzoldt and I reestablished this camp some- 
what lower. He believed he could see a possible route up to the base 
of the ridge via a rock rib that skirted the E. side of the cirque. 
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We were not able to chance it for the next day it was storming so 
hard that we knew climbing would be out of the question for 
several days. Leaving the tent in position we returned to the base 
camp. 

Meanwhile Bates and Streatfield with three Sherpas had es- 
tablished a camp four miles up the Godwin-Austen Glacier and had 
had an excellent view of the N. E. and the Abruzzi ridges. They 
did not have a very encouraging report, but we decided that all of 
us would go up and have a look. This we did, splitting in two 
parties. Houston, Bates and Burdsall climbing up towards Windy 
Gap to look at the back of the N. E. ridge; and Petzoldt and my- 
self up a rocky slope just across the glacier from the Abruzzi ridge. 

That evening we compared notes. The N. E. ridge looked just 
as treacherous on the other side. A long knife-like ridge lined 
with sharp ice-coated gendarmes ran horizontally from the top of a 
series of ribs, 3000 ft. above the glacier toward the mountain 
where it rose steeply. It seemed to come out below the great ice- 
field just E. of the summit. All agreed that a safe route on this 
ridge was very unlikely ; in fact, we could not find one that seemed 
justifiable. From what we had seen of the Abruzzi ridge we 
thought an attempt was possible, though difficult. A series of con- 
verging rock ribs ran up to a pyramid of black rock about 6000 ft. 
above the glacier. If that could be gained, an ice and snow plateau 
could be reached just above it which would give access to the sum- 
mit cone itself. We worried over the problem for a long time and 
finally decided without much conviction that the Abruzzi ridge was 
the best bet. 

The next day we crossed the glacier to the base of the ridge 
and Houston and I climbed up on it while the others descended to 
base camp to start the transfer of loads. The Abruzzi ridge is 
really more a shoulder of the mountain than a true ridge. It con- 
sists of many sharp ridges of rock, separated by ice couloirs. We 
had been afraid of this ridge from the beginning because we knew 
the strata sloped downward. Also the rock looked bad. All day 
we combed the ridge to 1500 ft. above the glacier, sometimes to- 
gether and sometimes alone. The climbing was not very difficult 
but we were unable to find a single place large enough to pitch a 
tent, nor even places where platforms could be built of loose stone. 

In the course of these explorations we reached a tiny saddle 
about 1200 ft. above the glacier. As we rested, Houston’s eye 
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spied a few small pieces of wood and we realized that this was the 
highest site at which the Duke had pitched camp on this ridge. It 
was a thrilling discovery! Somehow, finding traces of an explora- 
tion of another who had fought K2 and found it a real antagonist 
gave us strength. It was rather like a Friday’s footprints although 
we knew he could never come to help us. Interestingly enough, we 
had followed almost exactly the Duke’s route up to this point, even 
though we did not discover the remains of his lower camp on the 
ridge until later. We decided against the saddle as a camp site be- 
cause of a couloir that went up from it and would certainly send 
down snow and possibly rock and ice after a heavy storm. Still 
following the guides’ route, we climbed up the couloir, roping up 
as the climbing became more difficult. The angle of the rocks on 
either side was deceptive. What looked from below like a nice 
rock platform that would hold half a dozen tents turned out to be 
far too steep to hold anything but the rocks frozen into it. The 
climbing became more and more difficult so we clambered over the 
W. wall of the couloir and, after some ticklish work, reached the 
bed of an icy gully on the other side. We hurried down that as 
fast as we dared for it was growing late, reaching base camp a 
little before dark, exhausted and discouraged. 

Supper that night was a gloomy affair which even the fine 
Demerara rum donated by Houston’s father could not effectively 
dispel. We were convinced that the three ridges we had studied 
were the only possibilities and they had all proved more formidable 
than we had ever thought possible. When, in desperation, we had 
chosen one, it offered no campsites and one can’t climb far in the 
Himalayas without safe and adequate camps. 

One of the things that had bothered us when we were trying to 
decide whether the difficult Abruzzi ridge was. the right choice was 
the faint possibility of the N. W. ridge which we had been unable 
to essay because of the storm. This little devil had bothered us a 
great deal so now we decided to make sure. Petzoldt had another 
attack of fever so he rested up for a few days and Houston and 
Capt. Streatfield went back to the N. E. ridge to clear up that evil 
one also. 

With three Sherpas Bates and I went up the now familiar 
Savoia Glacier and moved our tent closer to the pass. We sent 
the Sherpas back as they were by now quite reliable on snow and 
there were few cracks on the glacier. This was an impressive camp 


MITRE PEAK 
Photo, C. S. H. 
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for avalanches were roaring down the slopes across the valley and 
occasionally one would come down from the W. face of K2. We 
planned to try to reach the crest of a sharp rock rib that came down 
to the glacier from the N. W. ridge just above the pass, thinking 
that from there we could skirt the ice slopes on either side, or 
possibly find a route up the rib itself. While we were studying it, 
we discussed a steep ice chute which I thought was the best way to 
reach the rib, but which Bates did not. A few minutes later a 
serac came tumbling down it and the discussion ceased. Later in 
the evening he beat me at chess! 

The next morning we climbed a snow slope just W. of the rib 
but soon had to don crampons as it turned to ice. Carefully we 
worked our way diagonally upward toward a low spot in the rib 
which looked hopeful. The angle steepened and rocks came close 
to the ice. Still we kept on, since it seemed as though once the 
little platform had been gained we could work our way up the crest 
or traverse across the other side. It was a difficult situation for 
the ice alternated with tiny rock ledges which were never built for 
crampons. When we finally reached the crest, we were disap- 
pointed for it was impossible to go higher ; the rock was too steep 
and we dared not take the time to drop down over the other side. 
The sun was getting hotter, the snow softer, and we were afraid 
of being caught on the ice slopes with wet snow above us. We 
were at about 20,000 ft. but the snow seemed to be softening far 
above that. Coming down from the crest proved far more difficult 
than coming up, not being able to use a rappel since the only pos- 
sible route was a diagonal one. However, we reached the snow 
slope safely, finding the snow balling sightly in our crampons. A 
merry, if disorganized glissade brought us back to our camp about 
3 o'clock with a new plan cooked up for the morrow. We would 
climb a great hump of ice to the E. of the ridge and from there 
study the E. side of the rib as well as the S. wall of the N. W. 
ridge to see if a possible route did not lie directly up that. 

It snowed heavily most of the morning, but Bates, with his keen 
glacier sense, picked an intricate way through crevasses to the top 
of the hump where we sat in the snow waiting for the weather to 
clear. Occasionally windows would appear in the swirling clouds 
and the formidable nature of the ice-glazed slabs leading to the 
ridge from this side was fully illuminated. In vain we tried to 


BALTORO SPIRES 
Photo, C.S. H 
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convince ourselves that there might be a flaw in them, but were 
unsuccessful. Each brief picture was far too convincing. 

One last resort presented itself; namely, to try the western 
corner of the cirque leading to Savoia Pass. Where there seemed 
to be more snow on the. ice, it seemed entirely possible that it was 

continuous to some rocks that made up the rim at that point. It 
was a forlorn hope and a dangerous one, we feared, as exposure 
to avalanches throughout the length of a deep corridor leading to 
it would be hazardous. All through the night the wind tore at our 
tent, driving snow through the smallest openings. Morning 
brought the realization that the cirque would be an avalanche trap. 
In a dejected frame of mind we scurried for base camp. We felt 
certain now that the Savoia Pass was not to be gained with con- 
ditions as they were this year. 

Later that day Houston and Capt. Streatfield returned. They 
had established a camp at the foot of the N. E. ridge and had man- 
aged to climb about 800 ft. There they met with steep hard ice 
which, as on Savoia Pass, dismissed it as a route for loads. There 
lacked, also, a protection for camps. In some respects we were 
glad that they had decided not to continue for the ridge looked 
wicked to all of us. 

There remained but one alternative: to camp at the foot of the 
Abruzzi ridge and comb it for campsites. Being prepared to spend 
several days constructing a campsite (having an engineer with us), 
if necessary, all felt anything was better than complete frustration. 
To be stymied on the glacier even by such a mountain as K2 was 
more than our pride would allow. 

We spent a day in camp before proceeding, partly because we 
needed a rest and partly because it was storming heavily. The fol- 
lowing day loads were carried to a point on the glacier just across 
from the base of the Abruzzi ridge. There we were forced back 
because of the terrific cold wind that blew continually down this 
portion of the Godwin-Austen Glacier. We had willow-wanded 
our route so were able to find our way, and it was a welcome sight 
to glimpse the black-banded wands looming up through the snow. 
At intervals during the storm we could hear a thunderous roar as 
avalanches fell from Broad Peak and K2. Sometimes we felt their 
wind, but our route had been well planned to avoid the dangerous 
places. The glacier here is so narrow and the faces of Broad Peak 
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and K2 are so high and so steep that it is never entirely safe after 
a heavy snowfall. It was in this same stretch that our good 
Sherpas said they heard the snow-men and well they might have, 
for that same day an avalanche came far out on the glacier, partially 
covering an abandoned route. 

While we were relaying loads up to this cache, we lost one of 
our tins of gas when a glacier table fell on it. This was three 
whole gallons—a serious blow as we were light on fuel. It did 
not cripple us to any great extent, but precaution was taken hence- 
forth. Capt. Streatfield volunteered to take several of the Sherpas 
and make the long hard trip down to the Baltoro and then up to 
the base camp, occupied by the French expedition in 1936. He 
knew that some petrol-tins had been left there, but there was no 
certainty of finding them. Failing in this, he would send one of 
the Sherpas with one of our Shikaris down to Askole and bring up 
ten coolie loads of firewood for use at the base camp. In the mean- 
time we would concentrate on the Abruzzi ridge. 

On July first Petzoldt and I were deposited with food and 
equipment at the very base of the ridge. We were to search anew 
for camp sites while Houston, Bates and Burdsall with four Sher- 
pas brought the final loads up from base camp. Together we ex- 
plored the W. side of the ridge, but it was not until late in the 
afternoon as we were considering descent that Petzoldt spotted a 
superb little snow pocket at the top of a steep ice gully. It nestled 
just below a knife ridge and was situated on what we later found 
the only practical route to the upper part of the Abruzzi ridge. 
We raced down to Camp I with the good news and were greeted 
with cheers. It was the first time we felt really encouraged since 
our first view of the mountain. 

The route up to this camp was not very difficult except in two 
places where we fixed ropes. Elsewhere it was easy enough for 
laden men. Later, about 500 ft. above the glacier Burdsall inves- 
tigated some odd looking piles of rock and found the remains of 
the Duke’s lower camp. After thirty years, surprisingly enough, 
the tent platforms were in good condition. On the theory that 
Petzoldt and I were in favor with the mountain sprites, and that 
it would be unwise to tempt them to turn against us by changing 
the lead party, we were established at our new camp to see if they 
would point out a way to a Camp III. 
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Above Camp II we climbed a rock and ice gully to a small col 
from which we traversed across the bed of an ugly couloir to an- 
other pass. This brought us to an ice slope that stretched from 
our camp on the glacier for almost 7000 ft. toward the summit. 
The extreme western edge was broken by towers and pinnacles but 
these were so steep and smooth that conquering them was out of 
the question. Near this edge, however, was a series of rock pro- 
tuberances which suggested a possible route. We began our climb, 
growing more and more discouraged, for all the ledges sloped 
downward and the general character of the slope did not suggest 
any camp sites. After several hours of careful climbing, we 
reached a point just below a small rock buttress which looked as 
though its top might be level enough to hold tents, resembling an 
island in a crazily furrowed sea of ice. Two ice traverses and a 
steep ice gully had to be overcome before we reached our destina- 
tion. It was far from satisfactory—being only 10 by 20 ft. and 
sloping away on three sides. No part of it was level. 

Many parts of this route were far too treacherous for laden 
men so the next day we laid 900 ft. of line over the difficult rock 
and over the ice traverses. This took all day as many pitons had 
to be used and it was a complicated matter even with a sufficient 
amount of rope to safeguard the traverses adequately. Still not 
satisfied, we spent another day carrying light loads, stringing more 
rope and fixing slings on the down sloping slabs. Bad weather 
forced us to leave our loads just below the buttress and scurry for 
Camp II with a biting blast of wind in our faces. Once there, the 
storm increased in fury. Fearing a prolonged spell we descended 
to Camp I on the glacier. 

In the meantime Bates and Houston with the Sherpas had 
moved our camp on the Savoia Glacier and the one at the base of 
the N. E. ridge and had carried their contents to Camp II. 

A fearful wind roared all night long and we settled down to 
a much dreaded Himalayan storm; but, dissolving our alarm, the 
next day dawned clear. Everyone, except Capt. Streatfield and 
the Sherpas who were with him looking for gas at the French 
camp, climbed to Camp II. 

The route to Camp III still worried us. Therefore, since the 
weather was unsettled the next day, we left the Sherpas in camp 
and carried loads ourselves, stringing more rope on the way down. 
We probably used more precaution than was necessary for later 
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we learned to trust Pasang, Chitendu and Pinza almost as much as 
we did one another. However, before they had demonstrated 
their ability on difficult rock, we were unwilling to take any 
chances. 

On the 10th the weather was but slightly improved but, with 
the help of Burdsall and the four Sherpas, we managed to locate 
Petzoldt and Houston at Camp III with a large supply of food. 
We felt rather guilty leaving them there for the site was terribly 
exposed and already the wind was hammering it in terrific gusts. 

In order to reduce the size of the party and so increase its 
mobility Burdsall and one Sherpa returned to Camp I, there to 
carry on topographic work with the Captain. We agreed that two 
men reconnoitering and two carrying with the porters was more 
efficient than having two extra men for that meant carrying two 
more tents. Moreover, we were sufficiently apprehensive of what 
might happen on such a route in bad weather to want as few men 
on it as possible. 

The route found by Houston and Petzoldt above III was fully 
as bad as that below it. The only possible way lay up a rotten 
ridge which rose for 1000 ft. to a short perpendicular cliff or 
gendarme which guarded it. Handicapped by a strong wind they 
worked their way up to the cliff. This obstacle was finally over- 
come via an overhanging crack which brought them to a ledge 
about 20 ft. higher. From here they were able to traverse to the 
left and discover a site above the gendarme where they decided 
Camp IV should be placed. 

On this same day Bates and I with three Sherpas carried ‘iiadis 
to Camp III, leaving Pasang and Chitendu to help with loads to 
the next camp. On the ice slopes a few hundred feet below camp 
we had been bombarded by rocks sent down by the others; conse- 
quently when we reached the site, we left with the Sherpas a 
strong note telling the other two not to climb until we had arrived 
the next day. Then we continued to Camp II, rejoicing that we 
would have to make the journey but once more. 

They remained in camp until noon the next day while we 
brought up the last loads and prepared for an afternoon of rest. 
Then Pasang and Chitendu carried loads with them to the place 
selected for Camp IV. It was an unwise decision for, when they 
were 500 ft. above camp, rocks began to fall. The ridge was so 
rotten that it was impossible to avoid dislodging some of these 
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rocks. Thinking that the rocks were falling into the ice gullies on 
either side of the camp, they continued their ascent. But, alas! 
they came bouncing into the camp with terrifying accuracy. The 
wind was too high for them to hear our shouts so we could do little 
but keep constant watch and be prepared to seek safety when puffs 
of rock dust swept toward us. All of the tents were punctured 
but we had to hold the fort since escape to either side was im- 
possible and the route below, like a funnel, caught all the stone fire. 

In very bad humor we had retired to our tent when the others 
returned. Immediately, upon seeing the condition of the tents, 
with true mountain sense, no questions were asked; but offerings 
of hot tea, pemmican and jam which even our bruised sensibili- 
ties could not resist were forthcoming. All agreed that it had been 
an unavoidable mistake. After this no one would be stationed at 
Camp III while men were climbing above it and the tents would be 
dropped and covered with rocks. 

We were now at 20,700 ft. and rising above many of the sur- 
rounding mountains. We could look over their tops at vast ex- 
panses of glittering ice summits which stretched as far as the eye 
could see. Far below were the great glaciers with their beauti- 
fully curved lines of moraine, disappearing in the chaos of jagged 
peaks. 

We appreciated more fully what Petzoldt and Houston had ac- 
complished when all seven of us climbed up to Camp IV the fol- 
lowing day. The ridge was steep and of loose rock. It was im- 
possible not to send some rocks hurtling downward so we had to 
stay closely together and be constantly on guard. I, for one, was 
happy to find the gendarme well festooned with fixed ropes. 

On the sloping top of this buttress Bates and I were left with 
the usual food and fuel for ten days. Fifty feet above us a vertical 
wall of yellowish rock stretched completely across the ridge. There 
seemed to be no way around it and we feared it might give us 
trouble. It did. 

When we had cut our way up to it over the ice slopes immedi- 
ately above camp we found the rock worse than we had anticipated. 
It was nearly vertical and what had looked like promising ledges 
from below were in reality tiny sloping platforms. After much 
trouble Bates curled himself around a projecting tooth of rock and 
belayed me while I traversed into the bottom of a shallow chimney. 
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It was difficult to stay in as the walls flared out and the bed was 
formed of ice, but, after a good deal of exertion and not a little 
swearing, I reached the top, gaining about 80 ft. This had taken 
four hours so, when Bates joined me, we donned crampons and 
hurried up the ice and snow slopes to a little pinnacle of rock be- 
neath which we decided Camp V should be located. This made it 
less than 500 ft. above Camp IV, but we realized it would be a good 
day’s work for laden men to make the round trip. 

That evening we had a pleasant surprise in the form of mail 
which Petzoldt and Houston had left at our camp, Burdsall having 
deposited it along with more food at Camp II. It seemed very 
strange reading letters at 22,000 ft., letters which had been written 
in the quiet homes of our families and friends where there was 
good food and warm beds and where one’s boots were not frozen 
in the morning. The latter was one of our chief petty annoyances 
for, becoming damp during the day, they froze solidly at night. 
Usually we had to put them out in the sun to thaw out, thus giving 
us an excellent excuse to lie abed as we could put them out without 
emerging from our sleeping bags, but this did not encourage early 
starts. Another of the chief annoyances was the tent platform 
problem. At every camp we were forced to build a wall of rock 
3 or 4 ft. high behind which more rocks and chunks of ice were 
piled to make a somewhat level platform for the tent. The rocks 
were most always frozen so they had to be knocked from their beds 
separately. Even then the tents tilted at a crazy angle and the air 
mattresses had to be bolstered up by stoves and food bags. Occa- 
sionally a corner would suddenly subside, giving one the feeling 
that tent and all was on its way to the glacier. 

Another day was spent in putting more rope in the chimney 
and in carrying loads to the new camp. Then, when the others 
arrived with the Sherpas, we introduced them to the chimney and 
established them at Camp V. It was impossible to climb the chim- 
ney with loads; therefore we rigged up a remarkable aerial tram- 
way and hoisted everything over the top. While we did this, the 
others scouted on ahead, making their way up a series of rock but- 
tresses and across three ice couloirs. When they came down that 
night, they reported a fair campsite at about 23,300 ft. at the foot 
of the black buttress which capped the ridge. Above was the ice 
and snow plateau which we hoped to reach! 
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The weather for the preceding two days had been mischievous. 
During the night it became more threatening. We were awakened 
early in the morning by the wind battering at our tents and could 
get little sleep as the sides of the tents surged in and out with loud 
reports. By 9 o’clock the wind had subsided and, unwilling to lose 
a day as time was an all important factor, we decided to establish 
Petzoldt and Houston at Camp VI. They started out, disappear- 
ing in a few seconds into the obscurity of the storm, while Bates 
and I prepared to follow with our Sherpas. They had gone barely 
100 ft. before they were driven back, ice forming on their faces, 
convinced that upward progress was unjustifiable in such weather. 
Everyone assented and we retired to our tents. As we did so, 
Pasang, our head Sherpa, came forward, wreathed in smiles, and 
confided that the weather was “just like Nanga Parbat, sahib,” re- 
ferring to the terrible storm in 1934 which took so many lives and 
which almost cost him his own. 

All day the winds thundered at our tents while the four of us 
crouched inside listening to the snow rattling on the sides, thank- 
ful that we had enough food and fuel for more than two weeks. 

The next day, even though it was still snowing, the wind had 
almost vanished, so we pushed on. Petzoldt and Houston, carry- 
ing light loads, went ahead in order to reconnoitre beyond Camp VI 
while Bates and I with the three Sherpas followed, more heavily 
laden. When we reached the site selected, we stood aghast for it 
did not seem that one tent platform could be built there, least of all 
three. Two tiny sloping ledges with a small quantity of loose 
rock composed the selected spot. However, with the enthusiastic 
help of our Sherpas we managed to construct a reasonably secure 
platform. On it we pitched a tent and leaving our loads of food 
and fuel returned to Camp V. 

In the meantime the other two had gone above Camp VI in an 
effort to locate a route to the next camp. They were now nearing 
the top of what looked from below like a great black pyramid, but 
which in reality was a triangular buttress of dark-colored rock 
which ended below the edge of an ice and snow platform at about 
24,500 ft. If they were successful in finding a route to the top, 
one of the main obstacles of the mountain would be conquered and 
the route to the 2200-ft. summit cone would be found. 

After a day of carrying heavy loads up the rock ribs below 
Camp VI, we were all assembled on the tiny platforms which con- 
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stituted that camp. The weather had cleared, but to the S. hovered 
great masses of ominous looking clouds. Far to the S. W. we 
could see a column of clouds where Nanga Parbat should have 
been, an indication that the German expedition was also having 
trouble. 

The report of Petzoldt and Houston was both encouraging and 
discouraging. They had reached the snow and ice plateau and had 
found a good campsite on an ice slope at about 24,700 ft. From 
there they were sure of a good route to the base of the summit 
cone and a somewhat doubtful route up a rock ridge to the summit. 
Between the camps, however, they had encountered very difficult 
going. The rock was steep and the snow treacherous. They had 
strung much fixed rope and driven many pitons, but the route still 
possessed difficulties. 

We had now to make a decision which for some time we had 
known was inevitable. We had reached the limit of our food and 
supplies, beyond which we could not safely establish camps. The 
long reconnaissance, plus the difficulty of our final route, had 
taken so much time that, after leaving emergency supplies at several 
of the lower camps, we were no longer in a position to stock higher 
camps with food enough for the hypothetical Himalayan storm. 
Had the route to Camp VII been easier, there would have been 
little doubt as to what decision to make. We hesitated, however, 
to establish a camp from which we might be driven by lack of 
food in a prolonged storm. It was obvious that to return to 
Camp VI in a storm of any consequence was out of the question, 
even with the hundreds of feet of fixed rope on the rocks. More- 
over, the banks of clouds to the S. and W. were approaching 
rapidly, and, still puzzled by the caprices of Karakoram weather, 
we knew not whether they would strike us in one day, or two or 
three. 

We slept on the matter, having virtually come to the conclusion 
that to push on any farther was unwise and that we had best make 
use of the good weather in effecting a retreat down the glacier. 
We now felt certain that the summit was unattainable for us this 
year. Moreover our coolies were due at base camp in seven days. 
If we arrived later, we might find them gone as they would not re- 
main on the glacier with the meagre equipment they had. In the 
morning the clouds were still far away and the day was clear. It 
was irresistible! We decided to establish two men at Camp VII. 
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In one day they were to gain as much altitude as possible and still 
return to camp. Then they were to return to Camp VI and re- 
treat would begin. If in the meantime there was any immediate 
threat of bad weather, they were to make a hasty return. 

Houston and Petzoldt who had been to the 24,700-ft. point 
without difficulty were the logical ones to make this last dash, 
Bates and myself not having had the two extra days of acclimati- 
zation. We decided that the route was too hazardous and slow to 
warrant taking any of the Sherpas along. Although thoroughly 
reliable, we preferred carrying slightly heavier loads to going 
through the slow laborious process of assuring three more men on 
difficult rock. Pasang’s face grew so long at this news that when 
a few minutes later he asked to go along we could not refuse. By 
that time we had learned to trust him implicitly. 

With light loads we started off on two ropes, climbing directly 
above our tents. The rock was steep and rotten and we were glad 
of the fixed ropes and slings that had been placed there the day 
before. We were feeling the altitude now and went more slowly 
and deliberately than ever before. The rock was very exposed 
and natural belays scarce. There was not a breath of wind and, 
except for an occasional light cloud, the sun beat warmly on our 
hands and faces. It was exhilarating to be pushing our way up 
the steep rock slopes towards an unattainable goal, the ice summit 
cap of K2 3000 ft. above us. Below the mountain seemed to drop 
off into nothing. The sinuous striped glacier might have been 
100 miles below as easily as 6000 ft. Only the great overshadow- 
ing bulk of Broad Peak rising to 27,000 ft. a few miles away 
brought to us the grim realization that we were actually far short 
of our goal. 

After four hours of climbing we rested on a narrow crest of 
the ridge for lunch. It was the most peaceful few minutes we had 
had together on the mountain. We could forget for the moment 
that our position was precarious and enjoy each other’s company 
and the superb scene untroubled. 

More difficult climbing jolted us out of our pleasant reverie 
and soon we were clambering up the lip of the huge ice platform 
which had been our goal for so many weeks. Halfway up, where 
a rock protruded from the ice, we stopped. We were already in 
afternoon shadow so we left our loads while Houston and Petzoldt 
renewed the steps up to Camp VII. We wished them good luck 
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and started the return trip. Coming down was slow and exhaust- 
ing work and we were happy to reach camp and find tea prepared 
for us by our thoughtful Sherpas. We were extremely tired that 
night for it had been the longest and hardest day we had experi- 
enced on the mountain. 

On the morning of July 21st Houston and Petzoldt com- 
menced their last dash. From their camp, set in a niche cut on 
the edge of the great ice plateau, they climbed upwards toward the 
summit cone. The going was not difficult technically, but the 
breakable crust lay on powder snow. Above them on the face of 
the summit cone hung a great ice mass, stretching almost the width 
of the face. To avoid possible falls, they kept to the western edge 
of the plateau where it dipped to the S. face of K2 toward the 
de Filippi Glacier and then downward to the Godwin-Austen, 
10,000 ft. below. By noon they had reached a shoulder on this 
crest. This we had seen from below. It had been triangulated 
by the Duke of the Abruzzi’s party at 25,600 ft. A triumph for 
them indeed, for the summit cone had been reached. 

A few hundred feet higher they decided it was time to descend, 
but before doing so Petzoldt scrambled up the rocks of the lower 
part of the S. ridge of the summit cone. They were in accord that 
the ridge looked no more difficult than some of the routes below 
the ice plateau and could prohably be climbed. There remained a 
doubt however whether such exacting climbing could be done at 
that altitude, even though we had been little troubled up to this 
point. A good campsite lay at about 25,600 ft. from which they 
decided the summit might be reached in a day. It would have to 
be well stocked, and possibly still another camp would be needed 
above. 

Regretfully they retraced their steps to Camp VII with many a 
backward glance at the summit, seemingly only a stone’s throw 
away. It was late in the afternoon when they returned. They 
experienced a bad half hour when the weather appeared to be 
breaking and they prepared to push on to Camp VI. Fortunately 
it was Only a cloud of brief duration and soon the air was clear 
again. Tired but contented they crawled into their tent to gain 
strength for the morrow. 

Morning came and Bates and I awoke to find the cloud banks 
to the S. and W. visibly closer and cloud formations beginning to 
appear on the higher mountains above the lower Baltoro. Our 
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uneasiness increased when the two above had not appeared by 
eleven, but shortly after noon a welcome patter of pebbles beside 
our tent told us they were close at hand. We were overjoyed to 
hear what they had accomplished although their description of the 
possibilities on the summit cone made us slightly uncomfortable. 
However, there was no time for such reflections. There was still 
the problem of getting down to the glacier. 

Leaving a tent, primus and some extra food we roped and 
started the slow descent to the lower camp. Fatigue, loose rocks 
and heavy overbalancing packs made the trip a trying one. I, for 
one, did not feel sure of myself and wondered if we could have 
done it ina storm. It was with a sigh of relief that the last man 
slithered out of the bottom of the chimney to Camp IV. It seemed 
a relief to have that serious obstacle behind us although there was 
still the difficult step above Camp III. 

We celebrated that evening with an extensive high tea, the 
piéce de résistance of which was an all too small can of kippered 
herring. This, with other delicacies carefully hoarded during the 
days of the ascent, made a truly magnificent feast. 

The journey down to Camp II the following day was most 
arduous. Melting ice had loosened many rocks frozen soundly 
two weeks earlier. These made the ridge above the unpopular 
Camp III more fragile than ever. Below that ill-memoried spot 
our steps in the ice had disappeared. They had to be renewed 
with great care and even the great amount of fixed rope we had 
strung there did not help very much. Great melting had taken 
place all over this side of the Abruzzi ridge. Water and ominous 
cascades of pebbles and small rocks ran down the steep slabs. 
Where before we had been able to kick steps or cut good ones in 
solid ice, there now was polished rock spotted with unstable masses 
of pebbles and other débris. 

At this altitude the mountain had lost its grandeur. It was a 
mass of decaying ice and rock, deadly and unpleasant, showing the 
meanness, which even great things must have. But, spring was 
in the air! It was as unmistakable as the curious realization that 
comes in March that the messiness and decay we see on all sides 
really means a reawakening of life. It mattered not that there 
never would be any life even on those lower slopes of K2, but 
somehow that thrill of experiencing a spring again made the un- 
pleasantness of the descent a trivial matter. 
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HOUSTON CLIMBING ABOVE CAMP IV 


HOUSTON AT CAMP Vv 
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UPPER PART OF S. WALL OF K2 AT SUNSET 


SUMMIT CONE OF K2 FROM 25,700 FT. 
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Far above, as the sun sank lower, we could still see the dull 
white of the summit while across the valley on the massive face of 
Broad Peak was outlined the huge profile of the summit cone, 
justifiably ethereal this time. 

We congratulated ourselves that night at Camp II. From 
there to the glacier was quite an easy trip and no storm could harm 
us now. All around the great peaks flew clouds from their tops 
and, as the evening turned to night, a light film settled on the upper 
slopes of K2. 

The next day we prudently delayed our start for Burdsall had 
seen us from the glacier and was on his way to meet us with the 
three other Sherpas to help us down with our loads. It was a 
grand moment as we were sitting by the dismantled tents to see 
him step over the crest of the knife ridge, followed by the grinning 
Sherpas. It seemed years since we had last said farewell at this 
very camp; yet it had been less than two weeks ago. Time recedes 
quickly in the mountains. 

We learned that he and Capt. Streatfield had spent most of 
their time mapping lower down on the glacier toward Concordia, 
trying to fill in a blank spot E. of Masherbrum. They had also 
ascended Windy Gap and had looked down into the upper part of 
the Shaksgam. 

We were loath to leave our last camp on the mountain but we 
wanted to reach base camp that evening, so regretfully started 
down. Overhead the weather had definitely turned bad and great 
masses of swirling clouds hid the last 6000 ft. 

We had a grand reunion all over again with the Captain and we 
were a happy, if tired, party as we swung on the last heavy loads 
we were to carry and descended the glacier to base camp. It was 
an hilarious evening. The campaign with its discomforts and un- 
certainties lay behind. We had reached 26,000 ft. on a difficult 
mountain and everyone was safe and in good health. We could 
ask for little more, except, of course, to have reached the top. 

The next day our coolies arrived unexpectedly, a day early, so 
we hurriedly packed everything and on the morning of the 26th 
started down the glacier. We never did get a parting view of K2 
that morning as we stood at Concordia. We waited in vain for 
the clouds to break as they had done for us a month and a half 
earlier, but the entire end of the corridor remained shrouded in 
clouds. 
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Throughout the long days of marching on the homeward jour- 
ney we discussed many times that last 2200 ft. We doubted if 
any of us could ever come back to try again, but everyone felt that 
it would be conquered some day. As the trip drew to a close and 
we passed successively Askole, Shigar and Skardu, realization that 
K2 was almost a part of us was deeply embedded in the minds of 
all, a memory to last throughout a lifetime! 


NOTES ON EQUIPMENT 
CLOTHING 

Woolens: Duncan. Four sweaters, two underwear per man. Turtle- 
neck sweaters, long underwear, natural very lightweight, loose-weave 
woolens. Excellent. 

Mittens and Socks: Lawrie. Six pairs Herdwick brushed-wool socks, 
in two different sizes to fit one over the other, marked with different 
colored tape. Do not shrink, very warm, best climbing sock we know. 
Four lightweight shetland mittens. Excellent. 

Windprocf suits: Flint. Double thickness Grenfell parka and trousers 
separate. Absolutely windproof, very tough, built to measure. One 
of best items we had. 

Gauntlets: Osborne. Soft buckskin mitt with canvas cuff. Leather is 
soft enough so mitt can be used on difficult rock safely. Very warm, 
dries rapidly. 

Boots: Lawrie. Unlined Mark VIII with nailing to taste. Finest boots 
for alpine climbing made; leather is nonfreezing and very good. The 
toe is not deep enough, and the sole not wide enough to wear com- 
fortably over socks needed at high altitude. If this is corrected, and 
if boot is fitted by Lawrie personally, or by cobbler here over desired 
number of socks, then this boot will be very good. We do not know 
any other boot as good even with these faults. Paul Bauer has a boot 
made in Munich, with the sole built on a slight curve to avoid the 
inevitable crease over the toe. P. Allain in Paris also has a good 
boot. 

Shoes: Personal. Each man has individual taste for the long hard walk 
in. Majority preferred a low, rubber-soled shoe. Must be chosen 
with great care and thoroughly broken in before trip starts. Sneakers 
are good. Metal arch-supporters recommended. 

Rain capes: Camp and Sports. Rambler model, light and tough, and 
waterproof; built to shelter pack also. Useful even if one never sees 
rain. 

Miscellaneous. Wool scarf for high altitudes. Face mask of cloth or 
light leather very useful against high winds in upper camps. Soft-felt 
hat is more comfortable than solar topi and just as good. Many 
handkerchiefs, large and preferably silk. Insoles, felt or better sea- 
weed (Osborne) very important against sweating of feet. Pajamas 
worn by most of us as high as 16,000 ft. Polo shirt, shorts, long stock- 
ings, light ski-jacket for march to base camp. 


CirMBING Kit : 

Pack-frames: Camp and Sports. Light (1.5 Ibs.), of duraluminum, 
Everest model. Very necessary for carrying boxes, bags, etc. For 
Sherpa porters and sahibs. 

Crampons: Lawrie. Duraluminum. Eckenstein model with two-strap 
binding simple to do and undo, and does not bind the toes too tightly. 

Pitons: P. Allain. Iron or duraluminum; by far the best and lightest we 
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know. The duraluminum ones did not break in cold weather under 
sudden strain. 

Karabiners: Lawrie. Small tapered ones with small filed edge on open- 
ing jaw to facilitate quick use. 

Goggles: Hamblin. Everest model of Crookes glass. Pale-golden color, 
very comfortable to wear and absolutely safe. Head strap not as good 
as frame and glass. Can be made to prescription at extra cost. Best 
mountain goggle we know. 

Rope: Beale. Latest and best is halfway between Alpine line and Alpine 
rope: very strong, soft and safe. For fixed rope we used %” hemp 
bought in Bombay, 1700 ft. 

Willow Wands: personal. %4” x 36” dowels. Paint one end black for 
6-8” to aid visibility. Essential for marking route along tangled 
glacier in case of storm. 

Snowshoes: Camp and Sports. Duraluminum frames about 18” oval, 
with rawhide lacing. Too flexible, not very good, need much improve- 
ment, then would be valuable even on steep slopes. 


Campinc Kit 

Tents: Burns. Meade model, called Yak tent, has V-poles at each end, 
holds two men and stove, very simple to pitch. Of excellent cloth 
and design, waterproof, and will not tear even in very high wind. A 
splendid tent especially where campsites are small and need to be built 


up. 

Tents: Abercrombie. Pyramid tent, with center pole, one guy rope, no 
wall, holds three or four men. Easy to pitch on hard terrain. Not 
perfected as yet; needs changes. 

Tents: Woods. Standard Logan. Best tent for base camp or any level 
ground. Spacious and stands wind well. Needs waterproofing. 

Sleeping-bags: Burns. Two bags: inner of eiderdown, lined with soft 
flannel; outer of live goose down. Total weight 7.5 lbs. Both bags 
tapered, inner with good design hood. We were never cold. Bag is 
a little too short for a tall man, should be a little wider for the average 
man. Made to order costing about $45 for eider in inner bag, $35 for 
goose in both (almost as good). The most satisfactory bag we know 
for warm light sleeping. 

Mattresses: Abercrombie. Half length air mattress. Very tough, 
weighing about 4 lbs. Lasts two seasons at least. Where sleep is as 
important as it is at high altitude we feel extra weight is worth it. 
Lighter, cheaper mattresses puncture too easily, leak. 

Snow-shovels: Beale. Bernina model, of aluminum, with short handle, 
detachable. Better than model that attaches to ice axe. Very light 
and strong. 

Stoves: Condrupp. Primus stove model No. 221 L. Burners adjusted 
for any specified altitude by maker. Paraffin can be bought in India; 
gasoline is as good. We had no trouble as high as we used them 
24,700 ft. Get set of extra parts and spare cleaners. Don’t use ethyl 
gas. Funnels to fill stove with must be bought at home. 

Fuel: Paraffin or gasoline; brand recommended by Condrupp can be 
bought anywhere and is good. Use Meta, solid fuel, to start stove; 
much better than alcohol or gasoline. Strike-anywhere matches are 
not good above 16,000 ft.: take box-matches, also small friction-top 
tins for carrying above base. Take about four times as many as you 
think necessary as coolies are crazy for them. 

Containers: Camp and Sports. Aluminum water bottles, with screw tops, 
holding 1 qt. Ideal for carrying gas on mountain, strong, light and 
leak-proof. On way to base use two-gallon tins; four gal. is too 
heavy. Take at least two qt. bottles for every camp anticipated. 
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Packing: Abercrombie. 18” duffles for personal kit. 9” duffles for food, 
etc. 15, 10, 5, 1 lb. paraffin bags for carrying cereals, sugar, fruit, etc., 
are essential; these fit neatly into duffles (9). Best and safest way 
to carry perishable food. Large sacks to carry 50 Ibs. of coolie food, 
etc., can be made in Kashmir: make at least twice as many as needed 
for food, as porters need some to carry their clothing unless others are 
provided. Plywood (3 thickness) boxes 10” x 12” x 24” can be cut at 
home and assembled in Srinagar. Reenforce with %4” strips inside 
and tin edging. Hinge and lock for lid. If well made these are better 
and far lighter than local yakdan. 

Kitchen: Local. Aluminum dekshi made in Srinagar is cheapest, best 
and lightest heating cookset we know. Take at least two for every 
camp anticipated. On mountain we used pint cup and spoon per man. 
On way in add light plate, fork. Sherpas need same. For march in 
take several empty four-gal. gas tins with handles fitted to knocked out 
tops. On mountain use collapsible light canvas buckets made by 
Camp and Sports. 

Hardware: New York. 50 and 100 Ib. scales essential. Several dozen 
assorted copper rivets. Pliers, good screwdriver, one or two spools 
wire and tape. One ball heavy twine and several hundred feet clothes- 
line. Four light flashlights, and few extra batteries. One dozen long- 
burning candles and collapsible lantern (Lawrie). Two light steel 
cash-boxes for carrying coolie pay. Several hundred waterproof tags 
(Dennison) to tie on food-bags. Small notebooks and pencils for 
listing at base camp and notes. Sewing kit with much thread. Steel 
mirror. One wash basin. 


Porter OutTFITS 
Woolens: Camp and Sports. Two pair wool underdrawers, 2 pair under- 


shirts, 3 turtle-neck sweaters. Windproof suits or khaki Jacqua very 
good. Balaclava wool helmet. Ski gauntlet and mitts of best wool. 
Socks should be numerous: suggest six pair ordinary cheap wool pair 
for march in and on mountain, then at least four pair of best quality 
to be given out at base camp for mountain. Sherpa wears out socks 
very fast, needs as many as sahib. Boots: Lawrie. Make on Ghurka 
last to fit wide short sherpa foot. Suggest 3 sizes 7, 3 size 8 and 1-2 
size 9. Many extra laces, and grease to suit. Ordinary mountain 
goggles, two pairs apiece. All coolies have to be given goggles on 
Baltoro, so get 80-100 pairs of cheap Japanese pairs in Srinagar. 
Porter sleeping-bags made by Burns, double bags, lined or unlined, 
with good down, costing about $15-$20. Our sherpas never com- 
plained. Mattresses desirable, but not essential. Take good ones, if 
any, as sherpas burst the cheap ones rapidly. 


Firms DEALT WITH: 
David T. Abercrombie, 311 Broadway, New York City. 
Arthur Beale, 194 Shaftsbury Avenue, London. 
Robert Burns, Hanover Mill, London Road, Manchester, England. 
Camp and Sports, 21 New Gate Street, London. 
Condrupp, 77 Fore Street, London. 
Mrs. C. Duncan, New Road, Scalloway, Shetland Isles. 
Theodore Hamblin, 15 Wigmore Street, London. 
Howard Flint, 38 Maddox Street, London. 
Robert Lawrie, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London. 
Asa Osborne, 8 High Street, Boston, Mass. 











THE GROUP ON THE VALDEZ MUDFLAT 
Left to right: Bright, Gabriel, Reeve, Washburn, Dyhrenfurth. 
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AIRPLANE CACHE (CAMP I) ON MAY 27TH 
Peak of Mt. St. Agnes hidden by Pk. 12,750 ft. 
Photos, B. Washburn 








CAMP I 









Looking N. W. down Matanuska Glacier 











UPSTREAM FROM CAMP I 
Mt. St. Agnes in Cloud 
Photos, B. Washburn 

















The Ascent of Mt. St. Agnes 
(Alaska, 1938) 
BRADFORD WASHBURN 


OWERING in a broad arc about the deep fjords of Prince 

William Sound stand the Chugach Mountains, magnificent 
western ramparts of the St. Elias Range. Although three of its 
peaks rise to heights of greater than 12,000 ft., and more than a 
dozen of its summits are greater than 10,000 ft. high, this range is 
still one of the least known among all the mountain ranges of North 
America. Its glaciers tumbling to tide water only a few hundred 
yards from a well-travelled steamship line; the eastern snow-slopes 
virtually dropping into the streets of Valdez, and scarcely one of 
its great peaks more than 100 miles from Seward, Anchorage or 
Cordova, it is hard to imagine why until this last summer not a 
single peak in the range had ever been reached. 

The approaches to Mt. St. Agnes (13,250 ft.) and Mt. Wither- 
spoon (12,100 ft.) from the head of College Fjord, which has often 
been visited by expeditions for the study of its beautiful glaciers, 
are particularly forbidding. The rock of the Chugach Mountains 
is dominantly schistose or volcanic and terribly rotten. The hugeyz 
glaciers which drain the S. flank of the range are exceedingly steep 
and rough, with the sole exception of the great Columbia Glacier. 
Access to the N. side of the range is difficult because of inadequate 
means of transportation. The Matanuska Valley, the valley of the 
Knik River, and those of the Nelchina and Tazlina Rivers, which 
drain this side of the range, are as yet uninhabited. The shortest 
of the glaciers, leading from the heart of the range to the head of 
these various valleys, is nearly 30 miles in length, and, in each 
case, to approach the glacier’s end, a walk of at least 30 miles is 
necessary through country which has not been extensively travelled 
since the days of the Gold Rush. Horses are not available any- 
where on the N. side of the range as they are for approach to 
climbs in the Mt. McKinley and the Wrangell areas, and the 
gravel-bars in the heads of the rivers are for the most part far too 
rough to be used for an airplane landing. 

Aside from the mere inaccessibility of the one side of the 
Chugach Mountains which seems to be most easily climbable, 
the greatest deterrent to the exploration of the Chugach Range has 
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been the unbelievably terrible weather which sweeps the slopes of 
these mountains almost every day of the entire year. Alaskan 
weather, at best, is notoriously bad; in the mountains fringing 
Prince William Sound it is awful beyond the most remote limit of 
the imagination. 

During the winter and spring of 1938, a small expedition was 
planned at the Harvard Institute of Geography to attempt the 
ascent of Mt. St. Agnes, the highest peak in the Chugachs, and to 
make a series of aerial photographic flights, which would fill in the 
great blank on this part of the Alaskan map. 

Early in June, 1937, on a flight between Seward and Valdez, I 
had an excellent opportunity to study the Seward face of Mt. St. 
Agnes, which seemed particularly steep and rugged. Although 
there appeared to be two routes on this side of the mountain which 
might prove possible for climbing under excellent snow conditions, 
we decided, however, it would be worth while to make a further 
reconnaissance flight on the N. side of the range before blunder- 
ing on to one of these very steep and exposed S. ridges. Russell 
Dow and Pilot Bob Reeve of Valdez succeeded in making a flight 
along the N. edge of the range early in February, 1938, as soon as 
the sun had risen high enough to make photography on this side 
of the mountains possible. These pictures were sent to Cam- 
bridge by air-mail where they were developed, and we discovered 
an ideal route to the summit of St. Agnes by way of a great ridge 
which dropped N. from the peak to the head of Matanuska Glacier. 
This glacier, only the snout of which appears on the U. S: G. S. 
map, melts into the Matanuska River, near the mouth of which the 
Federal Relief Colony has been established some 40 miles down 
the valley near the shores of Cook Inlet. 

Without the possibility of obtaining any pack-horses on this 
side of the range, the long rough approach up the Mantanuska 
Valley was not a cheering prospect, in view of the weather which 
we must almost certainly face. On the new aerial pictures show- 
ing the Mantanuska Glacier, there appeared to be a beautifully 
smooth, high plateau about 8 miles below its head. Reeve was 
certain, after examining the head of the glacier on this February 
flight, that he would be able to land both our party and supplies 
somewhere on this plateau. In order to do this, he agreed to use 
his ski-equipped plane, taking off from the Valdez mud-flats as 
we had done on the Mt. Lucania trip the year before. 
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The advance guard of our small party, consisting of Peter 
Gabriel, Norman Bright and Norman Dyhrenfurth arrived with all 
of our supplies in Valdez on April 30th. I planned to reach Alaska 
in the middle of May and we hoped that by that time Reeve and 
the other three men would have been able to move our entire outfit 
to a base camp on the glacier and start the reconnaissance of the 
lower part of the mountain. The Chugach weather, however, now 
got to work. The flight from Valdez to the glacier, including time 
taken to unload the plane, was only a matter of about two hours. 
When I arrived in Valdez on the afternoon of May 16th, I learned 
that the first clear two-hour period had been early that morning. 
My three companions were still in Valdez and only one of our four 
loads had been flown to the glacier. Ten more days of bitter 
storms followed, and at last, very early on the morning of May 
27th, Reeve, Gabriel and I made a flight to the glacier and a tem- 
porary camp was set up beside our landing place. The weather on 
this trip was far from good and Reeve was forced to fly almost 
50 miles out of his way in order to get back to Valdez, as the 
passages over which we had flown but two hours before were com- 
pletely clogged with clouds on his return. 

Fog and rain again enveloped Valdez for several days, and al- 
though our weather on the N. side of the mountains was moderately 
good, there was no hope whatever of bringing in the last two 
loads from the coast. Gabriel and I were comfortably established 
on the glacier with ample food for several weeks, and in constant 
communication with Valdez and Anchorage by means of our small 
portable radio telephone. Situated as we were on exactly the 
opposite side of this range from Valdez, it was impossible to tell 
what sort of weather to expect in either place, no matter how clear 
it might be in the other. The radio proved a marvelous boon to 
the efficient freighting in of the last two loads, as well as in getting 
the party safely out to civilization at the close of the trip. 

Two lovely mornings on May 31st and June Ist brought the 
remainder of our party in from Valdez and united us all safely on 
the glacier. Gabriel and I had reconnoitered 4 miles about the base 
camp the day after our arrival and had marked the trail clearly 
with willow-wands as far as we felt it safe for two people to travel 
alone. On June 2nd we started sledging supplies ahead up the 
valley to a camp at 5950 ft., 2 miles above our base. The reason 
for the exceedingly short distances between all our camps on St. 
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Agnes was the weather. It snowed heavily almost every night, 
and during the day when it was not actually snowing or blowing a 
hurricane, the lower glacier was usually blanketed in dense fog. 
In order to keep the trail broken out, we made our camps close to- 
gether and relayed twice each day instead of once. 

Camp 2 was established on the night of June 4th, and on the 
5th and 6th, we had the most terrific storm of the entire trip. 
Two of our heavy bamboo tent-poles were smashed to pieces and 
the new trail, both above and below camp, was completely buried. 
Thick fog settled down over the glacier for the next three days, 
but we managed during short clear streaks to mark a good trail to 
the top of the low icefall, slightly more than 2 miles above camp. 
Heavy rain on the 9th and 10th reduced the fresh fall of snow to 
a sea of slush, and when we finally managed to drag the last of our 
three light loads into Camp 3, we were utterly disgusted with the 
weather. During the 14 days that Gabriel and I had been on the 
glacier, we had only once been able to glimpse the summit ridge 
of St. Agnes, and then only for a few moments. 

The morning of June 11th dawned cloudless after a night of 
dense fog and light snow. We made an early start and sledged 
a load to a point about a mile from the base of the northerly ridge 
of St. Agnes, and then bogged down on the glacier in a mass of 
slush. We made another trip late that night after a crust had 
formed, finding our way to the cache only by means of the willow- 
wands. More fog and still more snow hampered the next three re- 
lays, which finally establisl.:d us at a fourth camp on a fine level 
patch of snow, 7500 ft. high, at the very base of St. Agnes. Al- 
though essentially a rock ridge, this northerly buttress of St. Agnes 
is so exposed to the force of the easterly storms that its entire 
length is capped with a beautiful aréte of snow. By following the 
crest of this buttress to a height of about 10,000 ft., we hoped to 
attain the main summit ridge of St. Agnes at a pass about 11,000 
ft. high. This route had the disadvantage of forcing us to climb 
over the tops of two distinct peaks, each one followed by a descent 
of more than 500 ft. before reaching the actual summit cone of the 
mountain. 

Unfortunately the easier and more direct routes of approach 
which lay at the very head of the Matanuska Glacier were far too 
badly swept by avalanches for consideration. We had at first 
hoped to relay our final camp up the N. ridge to 10,000 ft. without 
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any intermediate depot. In fact, if it had not been for the un- 
certainty of the weather and the length of this climb, involving two 
descents, we should certainly have tackled the summit directly from 
Camp 4 without any further advance at all. 

A short clear-off on the night of June 13th gave us a chance 
for reconnaissance up the ridge to 10,000 ft., where we located a 
level though very exposed campsite. The clouds and blowing 
snow above this point hid all the upper part of the mountain in such 
a wild swirl that we were forced to return without having a chance 
to study the final approach to the 11,000 ft. pass. We beat our 
way back to camp down the narrow ridge in a gathering gale, and 
during the next three days we were scarcely able to leave the tents 
on account of a hurricance of wind and drifting snow. 

In one short lull late on the night of the 14th, we managed to 
sneak one load to a sheltering rock outcrop on the ridge at about 
8600 ft., but above that the wind was blowing so hard we could 
not work it up any higher. On the night of the 15th, we had a 
short break. The wind and snow suddenly died down at sunset 
after a constant blizzard all day. By working all night, we man- 
aged to break trail through oceans of powdered snow on the crest 
of the ridge, and by dawn had made two relays to the 8600-ft. 
shelf. We abandoned two sleeping-bags at the base of the ridge 
and only took with us the absolutely necessities for ten days’ exist- 
ence on the mountain. We slept for a short time early in the 
morning of the 17th and then worked all through that day, push- 
ing three relays through to our final camp at 10,000 ft. The freak 
good weather ended abruptly just before noon, and camp was 
finally set up just before supper in a frigid wind and driving snow. 
The last trip from the lower cache had been made entirely along 
willow-wands in dense fog and snow. That night we wondered 
why we had ever tried to climb Mt. St. Agnes! 

The wind again rose to hurricane force. We had erected 
camp under such wretched conditions, had not been able to dig 
it in deep enough and just leveled out a space large enough for the 
tent and built a small wall to windward. It blew so hard about 
midnight that we had to pull down the tent poles for fear the 
whole camp would be demolished, and spent the remainder of the 
night half smothered underneath the flapping cloth, sitting up in 
bed every hour or so to throw off the drifting snow and keep it from 





BLOWING SNOW IN GALE AT CAMP I 


Photos, B. Washburn 
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burying us. The hurricane continued until the middle of the next 
afternoon, when we turned to in shifts, dug out camp and built a 
new and higher wall. 

A lull late in the afternoon put Bright and myself on the trail, 
while Gabriel and Dyhrenfurth fortified camp for the coming 
night. In two hours of fog-groping through a maze of cracks, 
guided mainly by one of our aerial photographs, we found an ex- 
cellent way to reach our 11,000-ft. col and willow-wanded trail 
through to the bottom of a smooth slope immediately below it. 
The new wall stood us in good stead that night, but we had little 
sleep. The wind and driving snow roared by ceaselessly at 80 or 
90 miles an hour, having started up just before Bright and I got 
in from our afternoon’s reconnaissance. At 6 o'clock on the morn- 
ing of the 19th, the wind suddenly died and the clouds lifted, al- 
though the weather was still far from promising. We decided to 
make a quick start and work our way as far up the mountain as 
we possibly could. Our food supplies were limited; we had to 
count on flying out to Valdez no later than the end of the month, 
if we were still to have smooth snow for the airplane to take off. 

The trip on foot down the Matanuska Valley would have been 
a long and difficult walk, and both Gabriel and I had to be in 
Valdez no later than July 1st—he to meet the Harvard ski party, and 
I to meet Terris and Katrina Moore for the Sanford climb. We 
had planned to spend two whole months on St. Agnes, but storms 
had forced us to waste all of May waiting in Valdez; bad weather 
had again caused us day after day of delay in reaching this final 
camp. We were certain that St. Agnes could be climbed. The 
problem now arose as to whether even two months were sufficient 
allowance in order to have a single clear day. 

Shouldering two days of iron rations, our survey camera, the 
light movie camera and some extra film, we set out at 9 o’clock on 
the morning of June 19th in hopes of at least finding out exactly 
what was in store for us on the upper ridge of the mountain. 
The new snow was abominable. We had to use snowshoes wher- 
ever it was possible to wear them. At 11 o’clock we made our 
pass and thence followed the ridge in warm sunlight to the bottom 
of Pk. 12,250 ft., which we had always hoped we might traverse on 
its right (W.) flank. This, however, proved absolutely impos- 
sible, as a 5000-ft. cliff of rock and ice tumbled abruptly from its 
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very summit to the very head of the Knik Glacier, which stretched 
below us towards Anchorage. Peering towards the S. across this 
cliff and past Pk. 12,250 ft. we had the first glimpse of the actual 
summit of St. Agnes since we had landed at its base more than 
three weeks before. Still 3 miles ahead, it looked as if it were but 
a stone’s throw away. With the added incentive of the summit in 
sight, we decided to press on over the top of the 12,250-ft. peak 
and mark a trail as far as we possibly could. The opposite side 
of this smaller peak is exceedingly steep and quite icy. By drop- 
ping down 800 ft., we attained a notch on the other side of which 
2 miles of plateau-like snow fields brought us to an altitude of 
12,500 ft., near the summit of our second intermediate mountain. 
We managed to avoid going over the actual top of Pk. 12,750 ft., 
a mile N. of St. Agnes, by slipping past it on a shoulder about 
12,600 ft. high and thence wallowing down 400 ft. through waist- 
deep powder snow into the final pass, 12,200 ft. 

We reached this pass at 3 p.m. without a single rest, even to 
eat, since leaving camp at 9 o’clock in the morning. The weather, 
though still calm, was very unsettled. The blue sky had disap- 
peared shortly after we had descended the S. side of Pk. 12,250 ft. 
Heavy clouds were now rolling in towards us from the coast. A 
light southerly wind was picking up and patches of fog were 
rapidly forming all along the valley of the Knik Glacier to our 
right. As we sat shoulder deep in the loose snow with the summit 
rising 1000 ft. above us, now but a scant three-quarters of a mile 
away, we realized that this was our last chance. Another big 
southeaster would be sure to blockade us in camp until the end of 
our food. We had to strike now or give up the mountain. The 
clouds were rapidly closing in about the summit cone, so we care- 
fully headed our trail across cur broad pass toward the spot where 
the final pyramid seemed most easily climbable. Then the clouds 
completely hid the peak from view and we continued ahead hold- 
ing a straight course by lining each new willow-wand up with the 
preceding ones, which we knew were heading us exactly where we 
wanted to go. This literally surveyed us through the fog to the 
bottom of a clear route up the summit cone. Once out of the pass, 
with its fathomless powder snow, the footing changed to hard ice. 
We put on our crampons once more and made fine headway. The 
wind and snow increased gently and the fog was impenetrable. 





PEAKS S. E. OF CAMP I AT EVENING 





GREAT ICE CLIFFS OF N. E. RIDGE OF MT. ST. AGNES 
Photos, B. Washburn 











CAMP V AND 11,000-FT. SHOULDER ON WHICH CAMP VI WAS PLACED 


STORM AT CAMP VI (19,000 FT.) 
N. Ridge o {t. St. Agnes 


Photos, B. Washburn 
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At 4.40 p.m., however, we hit the unmistakable final ridge. The 
last ten minutes we followed the crest of the ridge into a chilly 
southerly breeze, laden with hoarfrost and occasional snowflakes. 
At 4.50 p.m. the ridge abruptly ended; steep slopes dropped 
sharply about us on all sides through the fog, and we stood at last 
on the summit of St. Agnes. 

The ascent of Mt. St. Agnes was a curious mixture of failure 
and success. Happy as we were at making a goal which we had 
virtually given up, we realized that one of the prime objectives of 
the trip—the photographic survey of the Chugach Range from the 
summit—could not possibly be accomplished. Nevertheless, we 
felt ourselves extremely lucky even to have made the climb, as we 
were certain beyond all doubt that this was the first day in more 
than six weeks that we could possibly have succeeded. 

Our stay on top was short, partly on account of the cold, partly 
because of the late hour and the long struggle with its two uphill 
grades that still lay between us and camp. Our old trail entirely 
gone and nothing but twigs sticking through the drifting snow 
left to guide us, we finally reached camp at 9.50 that night, after a 
long, exhausting day—a combination of joy and bitter disappoint- 
ment. 

The storm hit that night with redoubled fury. The wind and 
snow were so bad on the following morning that we decided not to 
tackle the descent of the ridge until the usual evening lull. This 
arrived on schedule late in the afternoon, but it ended much sooner 
than usual and we descended the last half of the ridge in a veritable 
tornado of wind and blowing snow, arriving at Camp 4 late in the 
evening. The next night saw us safely back in Camp 2. Our 
old landing-field near Camp 1 had been completely wiped out by 
heavy rains. We were forced to spend the whole of the next day 
snowshoeing a safe solid runway 2000 ft. long and 80 ft. wide near 
Camp 2. The radio again rallied to our aid. The night of June 
22nd was icy cold and magnificently clear, the only truly clear 
night on the entire expedition. We picked up Valdez on our first 
call at 6 o’clock in the evening. Reeve, fully warned by wireless 
of the shape and position of the new field, dropped from the skies 
early the next morning and spirited us safely out to Valdez in two 
quick flights. 

Technically speaking the ascent of Mt. St. Agnes was not 
difficult. Two short stretches on the ridge below our final camp, 
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as well as the descent on the S. side of Pk. 12,250 ft., were exceed- 
ingly steep and icy but presented no first-order difficulties. Similar 
in most respects to a good many other Alaskan mountains, the 
main problem on St. Agnes was that of reaching its base. The 
climb proper was accomplished from Valdez to Valdez in twenty- 
seven days, a time which would have been more than doubled had 
we not succeeded in making both our approach and retreat by air. 

Repeated use of airplanes for stocking our base on the Yukon 
Expedition in 1935 and on Mt. Lucania a year ago furnished con- 
vincing proof that these flights cannot be carried out efficiently and 
safely without the use of reliable radio equipment at both ends. 
Our success on St. Agnes despite the desperate efforts of a hard- 
working climbing party was due in great part to the flawless opera- 
tion of our radio and the expert piloting of Reeve, both of which 
contributed to make an isolated and strongly fortified mountain 
one which could easily be attacked. 





WASHBURN, BRIGHT AND GABRIEL ARRIVING AT CAMP VI 


CAMP V 
Photos, B. Washburn 





TERRIS AND KATRINA MOORE SORTING EQUIPMENT AT VALDEZ 








MUSHING DOGS THROUGH ONE OF THE COPPER RIVER STREAMS 
Photos, B. Washburn 

















Mt. Sanford: An Alaskan Ski Climb 


TeErRRIS Moore 


T. SANFORD is remarkable because of its unique shape. 

Although presenting precipitous cliffs from the edge of its 
16,206-ft. summit toward the S. and E. where it faces the rest of 
the Wrangell Range, it nevertheless develops on the N. side a 
rounded cone from the summit down to the 10,000-ft. level. But 
below this level, the mountain even here falls away in impossible 
cliffs, with but few opportunities for access. These opportunities 
are provided by the surface of a single glacier, and by a few knife 
ridges which offer approaches to the gentle upper reaches of the 
mountain. On the N. side of the mountain many glaciers originate 
in cirques at the base of the cliffs, and send long tongues of ice 
into the foothills and out toward the Copper River Valley beyond. 
These glacier tongues terminate near the 4500-ft. level; below this 
they send their terminal streams flowing for some 20 miles N. and 
W. through tundra wilderness to the Copper River itself, which 
here swings in a great arc around Sanford, the western terminus of 
the range. 

The mountain undoubtedly remained unclimbed so long because 
it was considered too easy! More than once the writer had been 
present at the discussion of some proposed trip to Mt. Sanford. 
Each time the discovery that “you could probably drive a dog-team 
to the summit of the mountain” seemed rather to cool the ardor of 
the other prospective climbers. Surely there would be nothing 
very exciting in making the first ascent of such a mountain! How- 
ever, the possibility of an “Unbroken Ten-Thousand-Foot-Down- 
hill-Ski-Ride,” and more particularly the prospect of another visit 
to the mountains of this part of Alaska (whether difficult to climb 
or not!) proved so attractive to my wife and myself, that when it 
was proposed by Bradford Washburn in the spring of 1938, the 
suggestion proved much too interesting to refuse. 

The approach to the mountain was greatly facilitated by Wash- 
burn’s station-wagon, which had been brought by steamer to 
Valdez. The entire assembly of expedition “boxes, portmanteaus 
and bags” just filled this vehicle neatly. We enjoyed a most de- 
lightful ride over the unspoiled Richardson Highway, and Nabesna 
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side-road, to Chistochina, arriving at this settlement (which con- 
sists of one house) on the afternoon of July 2nd, 1938. 

Here we found ourselves at the nearest point to Mt. Sanford 
which could be reached by automobile, and stared in wonder at the 
mountain’s great bulk, rising some 14,000 ft. above us, but still 
nearly 30 miles away to the S. E., across the Copper River. The 
original plan had been to meet our ten horses and dog-team here, 
ford or raft the Copper River (there is no bridge, since none but 
occasional Indian families live on the other side), and then pro- 
ceed directly up the Sheep Creek’ stream bed, which would take 
one in a straight course to the terminus of the most promising 
glacier. Had this been done, three days might have sufficed to 
make our way to the Sanford glacier system, instead of the eight 
days of bushwhacking over the roundabout route which we actually 
followed. 

It now developed that Bill W, the horse wrangler, either hav- 
ing no faith in the ability of our inflatable rubber-boat to ferry the 
boxes, portmanteaus and bags across the river, or else being in 
doubt of the ability of his horses to swim the stream, insisted that 
we should drive 30 miles further up the Nabesna road and join 
him at Slana, where the river was shallow enough to ford. 

From Slana then we started on July 4th, with ten horses, and 
with a team of five dogs, the latter loaned to us by Mr. W. Ackerman 
of Chistochina. The dog sledge proving too bulky to ride safely 
on top of a horse’s load, we tried the experiment of simply driving 
the dog-team with their sledge empty across the tundra in the wake 
of the horses. It turned out that the empty sledge slid over the 
tundra vegetation with no more difficulty than a loaded sledge 
over a firm snow surface. Moreover, to our surprise and delight, 
the dogs were entirely responsible and well-behaved for us, despite 
the fact that Washburn and I had made their acquaintance only 
the day before. Not the least of the marvels of this dog-team was 
the manner in which the animals unconcernedly forded the shal- 
lower branches of the Copper River, dragging the sledge behind 
them. When the water rose beyond their depth, they were un- 
hitched and swam, supported through the current by a rope tied to 





1 Marked on U. S. G. S. maps as Boulder Creek, but known locally as 
Sheep Creek, apparently from the many mountain sheep found among its sur- 
rounding hills. 
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the lead dog’s collar and pulled from the pommel of one of the 
saddle horses. 

The evening after this unconventional crossing of the Copper 
River, it developed that Bill W., the chief horse-wrangler, was 
suffering from a fever,’ with a temperature of 103°. Washburn 
vounteered to ride back with him to Slana, and subsequently re- 
turned with the Indian Adam Sanford as helper to Jack Kennedy, 
who now became our chief and only horse-wrangler. Let it be 
said here that Jack Kennedy proved to be a most agreeable and 
pleasant companion, and in every way an unusually competent 
Master of Horse. 
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At last across the Copper River and reorganized, we located 
ourselves on the U. S. G. S. map at a point due N. from the summit 
of Sanford, and a little over 30 miles distant from it. From here 
we now proceeded in a general S. W. direction across an irregularly 
wooded and pond-spotted tundra. The old Millard Trail (marked 
on the map) seems to have disappeared completely, and we steered 
by certain obvious features on the skyline formed by the Mt. San- 
ford foothills, intending to strike Sheep Creek some five or six 





? Later diagnosed at Fairbanks as pneumonia. 
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miles below its emergence from the glacier system, and then follow 
it up through its valley among the foothills. Because of the de- 
tours required by occasional swampy ground, ponds and dense 
stands of spruce, and by such misadventures as horses caught in 
bog holes, four day-marches were necessary to reach Sheep Creek. 
In Sheep Creek valley at last, we made our fourth camp in a 
beautiful mossy patch among spruce trees, within a day’s march 
of the glacier snouts. 

Although clouds had hidden the mountain continuously for 
these four days, and we were now camped in the valley out of 
sight of it, the important choice of a climbing route had already 
been clearly indicated. A study of an excellent series of aerial 
photographs which had been made the year before, confirmed by a 
flight which Washburn had made only a few days before we came 
into the country on foot, proved that the only unbroken approach 
to the upper slopes was offered by the westernmost (or Sunset 
Glacier) which flowed into Sheep Creek.’ On the following day 
Jack Kennedy was able to get the horses with our mountaineering 
gear up to an altitude of 6000 ft. in the narrowing trough between 
the valley wall and the E. lateral moraine of this Sunset Glacier, 
thus avoiding the rocky and moraine covered snout, and saving us 
the necessity of backpacking and sledging up an extra 1500 ft. of 
glacier. He and Adam then took the horses back to the valley 
camp (the last campsite which could provide wood and feed for 
the horses), to wait for us during the days of climbing. 





8 It might be pointed out that Sheep Creek flows directly from two differ- 
ent glaciers. The most conspicuous of these, which we named Sheep Creek 
Glacier, projects a few degrees W. of N. from the general glacier system, 
direction being taken from the summit of Sanford. It fills what would be 
judged to be the main Sheep Creek valley by a traveller moving up this 
valley. The lesser glacier and the next one to the west, which we named 
Sunset Glacier, projects 10-15° W. of N. from the general glacier system 
direction being taken from the summit of Sanford. A traveller up Sheep 
Creek valley would not notice this glacier, even when he was approaching 
the snout of the main Sheep Creek Glacier, because the valley of the Sunset 
Glacier makes an exceedingly abrupt turn at the snout of its own glacier, 
and proceeds in an almost E. direction to join the main valley just below the 
snout of the Sheep Creek Glacier. The traveller therefore sees only the 
narrow blind valley coming in from the right, when he has nearly reached 
the terminal moraine of the conspicuous Sheep Creek Glacier. The distinc- 
tion between these two valleys and glaciers would be of the utmost impor- 
tance, however, particularly to a future ski party, since the obvious Sheep 
Creek Glacier leads to nothing but impossible icefalls in its upper reaches, 
whereas the hidden Sunset Glacier actually offers an excellent route (and 
probably the only practical one for skiers) to the upper slopes of the 
mountain. 





N. E. CLIFFS OF SANFORD AT THE HEAD OF DROP GLACIER 


Photo, B. Washburn 
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N. SLOPE OF MT. SANFORD SHOWING CAMP SYSTEM 


Photo, B. Washburn 











MT. SANFORD SEEN FROM AN ALTITUDE OF 12,000 FT. 


Slightly E. of Gakona about 20 miles from the mountain 


Photo, B. Washburn 








S. W. CLIFFS OF MT. SANFORD AT HEAD OF SANFORD GLACIER 


Photo, B. Washburn 
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We had assumed up to this point that the dog-team would make 
this mountain trip a really luxurious one—lots of delicious food, 
big tents, heavy warm sleeping-bags, and best of all, no back-pack- 
ing! Actually it might have turned out just this way had it not 
been for misadventures in the matter of dog food. Though the 
dogs had buckled down nobly to their unaccustomed labors in the 
tundra and among the boulders of the moraine, we were concerned 
to discover at this point that all five seemed to be in distinctly poor 
condition. Next day the reason for this was only too clear; we 
found that the dried salmon, which with cornmeal mush formed 
the staple of the dogs’ diet, had been imperfectly cured and were 
crawling with worms. The Indians from whom we had bought 
the fish had advised us to spread them out whenever we could for 
further drying, but continuous rain and cloudy weather had made 
this impossible. The loss of the fish was a serious matter, as we 
had counted upon fish and reduced the heavy cornmeal to a mini- 
mum to save weight. Washburn generously offered to go back 
to the woods camp and bring up a load of our reserve cornmeal, 
and set off at once. During the two days of his absence, my wife 
and I made two trips up to the next campsite at about 8000 ft. to 
relay supplies, both times in thick cloud and driving snow. Be- 
tween times we nursed the dogs, who had a complete rest and as 
much cornmeal mush as we dared feed them. On July 14th Wash- 
burn returned, carrying not only cornmeal but about 40 Ibs. of fresh 
bear meat. Adam had only the day before shot a mother bear and 
cub who had been annoying the horses. The fresh meat completed 
the recovery of the dogs, who were in fine form from then on. 

The following day dawned cloudless, and in our first taste of 
decent weather Camp II (about 8000 ft.) was established. Here 
we had a splendid view of the jagged gendarmes of Capital Mtn., 
now below us to the E., and of the purple-blue expanse of the 
Copper River Valley with the peaks of the Hayes and Kimball 
Ranges beyond. 

July 18 saw the last of the loads up at our third glacier camp, 
at about 10,000 ft. The dogs had been working well, pulling about 
150-200 Ibs. on the sledge, even in the deep soft-powder snow 
which we had encountered all the way. Of course a trail always 
had to be broken out for them by at least two of us on snowshoes. 
From this camp we made a short reconnaissance on skis up over 
the edge of the gentle ridge under which the camp was pitched. 
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A clear route now lay open straight toward the summit, some 6000 
ft. above us and about 5.5 miles away across an immense snow 
plateau which sloped very gradually up to the final cone, where 
the slope steepened sharply above about 13,000 ft. Obviously 
weather was going to be a decisive factor in any attempt on the 
summit, and since it now seemed to be clearing, we agreed that we 
ought to make a try for it that night. After cooking dog food 
and our own supper, we lay down for a few hours’ rest. 

July 19.—About 3 A.M. we were ready to leave our high camp. 
The air was windless, the temperature 18° F. Brilliantly colored 
sunrise clouds provided light as we lashed the Fairchild aerial sur- 
vey camera and theodolite to the sledge and began breaking a dog 
trail upward on snowshoes. 

The first three hours were inspiring. The sun slowly emerged 
from intermediate cloud strata like a fire-opal. Mt. Drum sprang 
into flame while the shoulder of Sanford still lay in shadow. The 
gendarmes of Capital Mtn. were clearly visible far below. In the 
north the Hayes range was tipped with light; Mt. McKinley pro- 
jected as a little tooth upon the western horizon. After the first 
steep pitch we emerged upon the smooth snow plateau several 
miles long with the summit cone gleaming at the end. The air 
was exhilarating. The dogs mushed along with their light sledge 
load easily, all three of us breaking trail for them. 

About 5 a.m. the first really ominous weather signs began to 
appear—a “sun-dog,” clouds building up and piling in from the 
S. E. and above us a wispy cap forming over the summit. A little 
wind began to blow over us, a high overcast began to develop and 
thicken downward. There still seemed to be some chance of reach- 
ing the summit before diminishing visibility made it hopeless to 
continue. Presently the slope steepened, and the snow also be- 
came deeper and softer, so that the sledge held us back seriously 
in what was now obviously a race with the rising storm. At about 
12,500 ft., we unhitched the sledge and leaving it in the trail be- 
hind us, proceeded, the dogs now walking lightly and sticking close 
to our heels, still teamed together in their harness. 

By 9 a.m. we had reached the base of the summit cone, and 
the angle of the slope steepened very much more than we had ex- 
pected, so that the choice of route here became very important. 
In some places treacherous windslab appeared, and the angle of 
the slope was such as to create serious danger of avalanching. 
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6000-FT. CAMP BESIDE MORAINE OF SUNSET GLACIER 
Photos, B. Washburn 
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10.000-FT. CAMP ON SANFORD, LOOKING N. 
Photos, B. Washburn 
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The storm meanwhile had been thickening rapidly, with a rising 
wind. Finally at 11 a.m., eight hours out, and at an altitude of 
14,500 ft., it was clear that further advance was useless. Jam- 
ming our remaining trail marker wands into the snow to serve as a 
cache for a further attempt, we now turned back along our trail 
toward camp. 

The intensity of the wind and the amount of falling and drift- 
ing snow that it carried were so great that after we had retraced 
no more than a few hundred yards of the trail, our footprints had 
become indistinguishable. Clouds now completely enveloped us, 
and we soon found ourselves entirely dependent upon our trail 
marker wands to regain our camp. The nearest wand could 
barely be identified in the white smother in which we were wander- 
ing, and the trail was completely obliterated. Never before in my 
experiences has the worth of willow-wand trail markers (actually 
¥4-inch birch dowels, 36 inches long, dipped for half their length in 
black paint) been so thoroughly demonstrated. Entirely by their 
aid we regained first our cached sledge with its instruments, and 
finally at 3 p.m. the 10,000-ft. camp itself. 

July 20.—The storm continued with only a brief respite the 
entire day. During the afternoon Washburn and I dug a large 
room into the side of the glacier near the tent door, and after 
equipping it with firm snow shelves and benches, moved the entire 
kitchen within. No more than a few hours’ work were necessary 
to excavate this snow cave large enough to accommodate all three 
of us comfortably, which it did regardless of the storm outside. 
The new kitchenette was proclaimed a great success, and all cook- 
ing and feasting were now done here. 

July 21—Awoke to find snow still falling with undiminished 
vigor. A careful check of the remaining food supply revealed 
that, while there was sufficient human food to outwait the storm 
even if it should last a week more, the dog supplies could only be 
stretched for two or three days more at most. For this circum- 
stance we could thank the dog Woolly, who had succeeded in get- 
ting loose one stormy night, and having located the cache of bear 
meat, had either devoured a whole bear haunch at one sitting, or 
had dragged it off and buried it where we could not find it! The 
weather having been so persistently bad, it now seemed wise to 
seize the first clearing spell and make a dash for the summit on 
skis, rather than run the risk of missing the summit with the slower 
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dog-team and instruments as before, and then being forced immedi- 
ately thereafter to leave the mountain because of dog-food short- 
age. My wife very kindly volunteered to stay alone with the dogs 
at this high camp, should a promising break in the weather occur, 
while Washburn and I made the attempt for the summit with skis. 
In the early afternoon, shortly after this decision was made, 
the clouds began to break. Washburn and I immediately started up 
from camp, getting away at 1.30 p.m., and carrying nothing but 
two small cameras, the Fairchild aerial camera and a little lunch. 
Following almost exactly the route of the previous attempt, we 
progressed at a much faster rate. Nearly all the trail marker 
wands still stood erect and in position despite the three-day storm. 
Shortly after 3 p.m. clouds began to threaten as before, and soon it 
became clear that we were in for another race to reach the summit 
before the upper parts of the mountain were again enveloped in 
storm and cloud. Leaving the aerial camera in the trail, we now 
redoubled our efforts, and by 6.30 p.m. reached the bundle of wil- 
low wands at 14,500 ft. marking the highest point of our previous 
attempt. We continued on, and at about 9 p.m. reached what was 
obviously the highest part of the mountain. Never has the writer 
visited the top of a high peak and found such a large flat summit 
as that of Mt. Sanford. We wandered about an area at least a 
100 ft. or more square, without being able to choose just which 
spot was actually the highest. There could be no doubt of identi- 
fication of the summit, for, although the clouds against which we 
had been racing filled the N. to E. quadrant beneath us, at no point 
did they as yet actually rise above the horizon, and anything higher 
in this direction would have been clearly evident. From S. E. 
around through S. and up to N. W. the atmosphere was crystal 
clear right to the horizon, and we were rewarded by the magnificent 
sight of the peaks of the St. Elias Range projecting into the sunset 
light as tiny rose-colored flamelets from the S. E. horizon. The 
nearby peaks of the Wrangell Range dominated the view to the S., 
and from Mt. Wrangell itself, an active volcano, a substantial pillar 
of vapor was rising lazily. Mt. Drum, although a very impressive 
peak as seen from the Copper River Valley, had practically van- 
ished when viewed from the summit of Sanford, but, when we did 
find it, was clearly recognizable. The closeness of the sun to the 
N. W. horizon at this hour precluded the possibility of a complete 
360° photographic panorama. A temperature of —2° F. and a 





CAMP III AT 10,000 FT. 


CAMP III, MT. SANFORD 


Photos, B. Washburn 
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stiff little breeze encouraged us to leave promptly, and we turned 
our skis away from the summit at 9.25 p.m. The return run of 
over 6000 ft. downhill through perfect powder snow to camp has 
become one of the unforgettable memories of the trip. Lingering 
from time to time to marvel at the sunset coloring of the several 
thin and broken cloud layers through which we passed, we reached 
camp at 10.45 p.m. 

The return journey to Chistochina was rapid and uneventful, 
thanks to our merely following Sheep Creek down to its confluence 
with the Copper River. This we reached on the afternoon of 
July 24th; and the crossing of the Copper River in the Hesperus 
(Washburn’s rubber boat) proved more hilarious than difficult. 








Billy Taylor, Sourdough 


NorMAN BRIGHT 


HE audacity of the four tillicums who, in 1910, conquered Mt. 

McKinley’s North Peak, has been a never-ending source of 
astonishment to present-day mountaineers. At that time, only one 
of the Great Four—McKinley, Logan, St. Elias, and Lucania— 
had fallen, and that, St. Elias, the third highest peak on the con- 
tinent, in 1897, under the intrepid heel of the Duke of the Abruzzi. 

However, several attempts had already been made to reach the 
summit of McKinley. Judge Wickersham, with his expedition of 
1903, was the leader of the van. But he met with insuperable 
difficulties and returned to report that the man who expected to 
scale the mountain over those grim precipices would need a flying 
machine! 

Dr. Frederick A. Cook led two expeditions and wrote the book 
To the Top of the Continent, in which he set forth his claims to the 
mountain. The book met with considerable antagonism in the 
North, and men who knew the country best were incensed at what 
they believed to be a hoax. Several, in particular, borrowed the 
only copy of the book available in Fairbanks and read it eagerly. 
Their knowledge of the range, obtained while prospecting along the 
spurs and foothills of the mountain itself, enabled them, they 
affirmed, to detect the very page wherein the fine writing began. 

Thomas Lloyd, whose stoutness of build would hardly recom- 
mend him for candidacy on a climbing expedition, boasted that he 
could climb McKinley, and offered to lead an expedition to disprove 
the claims of Dr. Cook. Three pioneer saloon-keepers of Fair- 
banks and Chena offered to put up $500 apiece to back him. Lloyd 
selected his own men, one of whom was young William Taylor, 
stout of limb and rugged of body, as stalwart a youth as ever came 
to the North to seek his fortune. 

An outline of the expedition is in order at this point. It was 
simply a long mush. The equipment consisted of their regular 
outfit plus a few mountaineering implements they made on the spur 
of the moment. They left Fairbanks in December with four 
horses to carry their supplies. Later they used dogs. The three 
camps on the mountain were at seven-mile intervals, the first of 
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which was occupied on February 27th. Much time was spent re- 
turning to the flats to hunt—they lived to a large extent off the 
country, killing caribou and moose—and to get firewood. Poles 
for the tents and for use in bridging the crevasses had also to be 
sledged up from timber. Frequent storms delayed progress. 
Thirty below weather was not unusual. 

Their aim was simply to climb the mountain to show that the 
feats of endurance about which the cheechacos bragged, feats 
which they (the cheechacos) found impossible of accomplishment, 
were, to the sourdoughs, not only possible, but were, furthermore, 
the usual thing in their strenuous existence. So, with this aim, 
the four sourdoughs dropped their picks, and, taking along no 
scientific equipment, set out to take the mountain in stride. Their 
only camera was a $5 affair with which they took about thirty 
pictures, only twenty of which were any good at all. 

After more than thirty days on the mountain itself, moving 
their supplies forward, they had established themselves at 11,000 
ft., and planned to make the attack on the summit from there. On 
April 3d, therefore, Taylor, McGonagall, and Anderson set out for 
the summit, but only Taylor and Anderson arrived. Slightly 
handicapped by the weight of a 14-ft. spruce sapling, they none- 
theless made the ascent of 9000 ft. of vertical elevation in good 
style. With considerable labor they set up their pole, hauled up 
the American flag and by nightfall they were back at the Tunnel 
Camp. ; 
Immediately following the climb, while his companions re- 
mained to do their assessment work, Lloyd took several dogs and, 
within a week, reached Fairbanks. He announced that all in the 
party had reached both summits. Lloyd was the only one to keep 
any written record and this comprised only brief notes scribbled 
down in an old memorandum book in which he had written the 
records of other mushes. The following excerpts from that record 
as he dictated it to W. F. Thompson are of interest : 

March 4.—Camped last night at The Willows, 2900 ft. We 
are camped in a pothole in the glacier in the blue balloon silk tent. 
The coal-oil stove is working fine. 

March 7.—We hunted all day for the aneroid. [It was loaned 
to them by Davidson but Lloyd lost it on the way to the Pothole 
Camp. His elevations, therefore, are only estimates. ] 
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March 8.—Charley and Pete spent the day hauling wood and 
poles from timberline on Clearwater. 

March 9.—The boys are still hauling wood. I spent the day 
cutting stakes to stake the trail over the glacier, so that we can find 
our way up and back in the storm. Taylor had 50 miles to go for 
fish when he left us on the 2nd, a week ago, but he hasn’t re- 
turned yet. 

March 10.—Going across the glacier . . . on the first 4 or 5 
miles there are no crevasses . . . but the next eight are terrible for 
crevasses. . . The route is practically E. and W. until we turned 
close to McKinley. Then the trail turned to the S. .. The stove 
would sink, naturally, from the heat, and we had to keep digging 
down and lowering our beds to keep on the level with the stove. 

March 17.—The next camp will be our last sleeping camp. 
The trail is 8 miles long, and we are staking all of it. We would 
mush on each day . . . and drop back at night to the Pothole Camp 
until we had finally established our last camp. . . It has been very 
soft in places and very dangerous on the trail, but we can travel it 
now with the assistance of our poles and with roughlocks on our 
snowshoes. [Each man had a long pike pole which he carried in 
a horizontal position so that whenever he fell into a crevasse, the 
ends of the pole caught on either side and saved him from injury. | 
We would throw the poles across the crevasse, throw snow on tne 
poles until it “stood up” and fill in until we could snowshoe across. 

March 20.—We had travelled so much on the trail with snow- 
shoes that it had hardened enough to hold up the dogs. 

March 22—On this trip we were always praying for the 
thermomenter to drop, so that it couldn’t snow any more... After 
we had driven that tunnel we climbed onto the roof of the ridge, 
which was about 50 ft. above the roof of the tunnel, and looked 
over the other side. If we had driven the tunnel a little further 
in, so as to have a back door to our home, and had opened that back 
door, we would have found ourselves looking down a precipice 
which stood at about 80° to perpendicular. 

March 27.—While the boys above us are cutting the final steps 
to the summit today, Taylor and I go back to the Willow Camp 
for wood. . . Talking of McKinley we call it “Mac.” 

Then follows Lloyd’s fictitious account of the ascent of the 
South Peak on the 2nd, and “the last ascent” to place the flag on 
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the top of the North Peak, the following day, April 3d. After his 
narration of the two ascents, Lloyd observes, “But for their help, 
I never could have done half of even what I did do. The trouble 
with me principally, was that I was mostly too fat for climbing 
mountains, but I lost 30 pounds on the trip.” 

Had Lloyd, on returning to Fairbanks, told the simple truth, in- 
stead of padding his story so that all would get credit for the first 
ascent, there would have been no question concerning the validity 
of their claims. As it was, not until three years later was any 
credence given to the Sourdoughs’ just claim to the North Peak. 
Credit for the verification of their climb should go to the eagle- 
eyed Walter Harper, halfbreed native boy, who, climbed toward 
the S. summit with Archdeacon Stuck in 1913, described, on the 
apex of the North Peak, the flagpole put there three years before 
by Billy Taylor and Pete Anderson. Save for the splendid eye- 
sight of this Indian lad, and for the fact that the pole had with- 
stood the storms of three years, their climb would remain today 
merely as a mountaineering legend instead of as mountaineering 
history, and Billy Taylor’s recollections of the expedition would 
be regarded as pleasant fiction. For the flagpole has disappeared 
long since. 

Now, twenty-seven years later, let us meet Mr. William R. 
Taylor, youngest member of .Tom Lloyd’s “Sourdough” Expedi- 
tion. 


It was suppertime on a hot mid July day in 1937. The’ doors 
of the roadhouse at McKinley Park Station were open and a re- 
freshing breeze swept through the sultry kitchen. At the kitchen 
counter sat several men tardily devouring the last of an excellent 
meal. The lady of the house was busy with the dishes. Outside, 
a man was putting up his dogs. As he entered, removed his coat, 
and found a stool next to mine, the proprietress and several of the 
oldtimers greeted him with unaffected enthusiasm and affection. 

Busy reading a mountaineering book, a treat which I had antici- 
pated all day, I simply looked up, then continued reading. I sup- 
posed him to be an oldtimer himself as everyone seemed to know 
him. 

“Is that a map of Alaska?” he asked, referring to the Alaska 
Steamship Company map marking my place. 

“Yes,” I answered, handing it to him. 
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“That’s the book I was talking to you about,” remarked the pro- 
prietress as she put the newly baked bread to cool and came to stand 
before him. 

The Ascent of Denali, I said as I flipped the cover into view 
and then continued reading. 

“Well, this is the Mr. William Taylor mentioned in the book,” 
she announced. 

I hadn’t read of Mr. William Taylor being in Stuck’s party. I 
was frankly puzzled. 

“How far up the mountain did you get?” I blundered. 

“To the top,” he said calmly. 

“What is your name again?” I asked excitedly. 

“Billy Taylor,” he replied, giving the nickname which everyone 
in the North affectionately uses. 

I knew then that I was talking to one of the members of the 
1910 Expedition, and one who had succeeded in conquering the 
North Peak. My amazement at finding one of the “old” sour- 
doughs still alive and not yet showing even the traces of senility 
did not prevent me from finding out everything I could from him, 
between the moment of the introduction a bit after 6 p.m. and the 
time he put his dogs on the freight and clambered aboard himself, 
11.30 p.m. 

The first part of the interview was carried on while Bill gave 
his three dogs, Mickey, Spot and Ace, their suppers. Mickey, who 
is with Billy in the picture, is part wolf and part malamute, weighs 
100 Ibs., is the most powerful dog Taylor has ever had. The snap- 
shot of him and his dog was taken at 6.30 p.m. but the Alaskan sun 
was till high above the horizon. 

After the dogs had been attended to, we went out to the bunk 
house where Billy rested on the sleeping-bag on top of my bunk 
and answered questions. When he took a few minutes recess to 
say goodbye to his friends in the roadhouse, I wrote out a list of 
more than thirty questions. He returned and answered six of 
them. A half hour later, so as not to keep the other occupants of 
the bunkhouse awake, we moved to the blacksmith shop across 
from the station. A fire still burned in the forge. Billy found a 
seat on a workbench while I chose an anvil near the flame where I 
could see to write. At question number nineteen we heard the 
train whistle, and, on the run back to the roadhouse to get the 
dogs, I asked the remaining questions. 
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Affable describes Billy Taylor. He answered my questions for 
almost five hours! The fact that everyone calls him Billy is only 
one indication which leads one to believe that Lloyd was sincere 
when he declared: “Taylor and I have been partners for years and 
(I don’t claim that is because of any good qualities of mine) I have 
never had words with him. He is beyond question one of the 
finest men you ever met.” Tom Lloyd was simply making a state- 
ment which many since must have corroborated. 

As to physical attributes, Lloyd described him as “a big man 
and strong as a horse.” He has a massive frame with tremendous 
shoulders, the widest I have ever seen. At twenty-two he must 
have been exceedingly strong. His weight now is around 250 Ibs. 
He wears false teeth which are especially noticeable when he talks. 
At twenty-two (see photograph) his hairline was high. Now, at 
forty-nine it is a trifle thin. His right thumb is cut off at the first 
joint ; he must have lost it since the expedition, as his right hand, 
which rests on Lloyd’s shoulder (1910 photograph) seems to be 
whole. He wore loose bib-overalls, a soiled shirt much wrinkled 
at the elbows, a blue blazer, shoepacks and a battered hat. His out- 
fit consisted of a home-made packboard. 

This huge man with his jovial laugh, for all the world like the 
fat plumber I knew in Fairbanks was the conqueror of McKinley. 
He was the embodiment of those hearty wights of massive build to 
whom Shakespeare attributed the most abundant good nature. 

Twenty-seven years before, this man who now wheezed when 
he ran had dropped his mining for a few months to make a matter- 
of-fact mush to the top of McKinley’s North Peak. In so doing 
he and his companion, Pete Anderson, had unsuspectingly per- 
formed the greatest tour de force in the annals of mountaineering 
on this continent—the amazing feat of climbing from 11,000 ft. to 
the top and back in one day! 

From this man I wished to learn: (1) What kind of men were 
the Sourdoughs? (2) How did the idea of the climb originate? 
(3) How were the climbers selected? (4) What was their previ- 
ous experience? (5) Of what their equipment consisted. (6) 
His own story of the climb. 


Interview 


Who were the members of the expedition? Thomas Lloyd, he 
was the leader, Charley McGonagall, Pete Anderson, and myself. 
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How did the idea get started? It got started through Cook’s 
claims and everyone thought it was a fake. Lloyd was backed by 
Fairbanks men, three, I think it was. He said he could pick men 
who could climb it and they put up the money. 

Who were the backers? Gus Peterson, E. W. Griffin, and 
W. H. (Bill) McPhee. 

Are any of them living? Well, darned if I know. McPhee 
is dead, I know. Griffin, I don’t know, I “kinda” think he is. But 
Peterson’s alive. Leastwise, he was a year ago. 

Where is he living? He’s outside someplace. He was located 
in Yakima. He had a ranch there. Haven’t heard of him for 
two or three years. But his brother was in Fairbanks a year ago. 

How old were you when you went on the expedition? I think 
I was eighteen but I’m not rightly sure. 

When were you born? March 15th, 1888. [He was twenty- 
one when he joined the expedition, spent his twenty-second birth- 
day on the glacier. ] 

Where? Ontario, Canada. 

When did you come to Alaska? 1901 or 1902, I don’t rightly 
remember. [Mildly irritated, at himself, not me.] Goddamit! I 
never kept a diary. [He must have been only thirteen or fourteen 
when he came North to make his own living.] 

How did you make aliving? Driving teams. Owned my own 
teams. Sold out and went to Kantishna. [He pronounced it with 
one more syllable than its spelling indicates—“Kantishina,” the way 
nearly everyone says it.] Had pack-horses first. Sold them and 
got dogs. 

How did you happen to be selected? Well, Lloyd just selected 
me. He knew me and he knew of me. (!) 

Do you know how he picked his men? He just knew fellers 
who were pretty skookum. He had been around the camps a good 
deal and picked one here and one there. 

What can you tell me about Lloyd? He was probably close to 
sixty—well, in the fifties anyhow. I imagine he was damn close 
to sixty. He’a been dead close to fifteen years, I guess. Died soon 
after the ascent—in ’14 or 15. I know I went “outside” and when 
I came back he was dead. He was awful fat. Had kind of a 
nervous breakdown and just keeled over. 

What sort was he? He was fine in his way, but he was lookin’ 
for too much fame. He conflicted his stories by telling his inti- 
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mate friends he didn’t climb it and told others he was at the top. 
We didn’t get out till June and, then, they didn’t believe any of us 
had climbed it. But Stuck verified the climb. He found the pole. 
The halfbreed was the first one to see it. 

Did Lloyd make anything from the story? Not that I know 
of. Because he couldn’t sell the story after he balled it up. We 
had to take care of our assessments. He was the head of the party 
and we never dreamed he wouldn’t give a straight story. I wish 
to God we “hadda” been there. Of course our intimate friends 
believed us. But there was no proof until Stuck verified the pole 
two years later. Lloyd was no writer. He took the data. A fel- 
low by the name W. F. Thompson, newswriter, editor of the Fair- 
banks News-Miner wrote the story. 

Was it published? Just in the local paper. He didn’t write 
the whole story. He kept that to sell to a syndicate. After 
Lloyd balled the thing up, he quit in disgust. 

What sort of a fellow was Pete Anderson? Big husky Swede. 
Hell of a good fellow on the trail. Him and I’d go along and 
never have no trouble at all. He was a husky “sonofagun.” We 
done all the work but we never got credit for nothin’. None of 
those points was named after us. I had implicit confidence in 
Lloyd so I never kept no data on it at all. 

How old a man was Pete? . He was in his prime then. I think 
Pete must be ten years older than me, anyway. 

Where does he live? Nenana. He has atinsmith shop. He’s 
only home nights. Between jobs he’s always building a stove or 
some goddam thing. 

And McGonagall? Well, he—I don’t know how old Johnny 
[he must have said “Charley”] was at that time, but he used to 
mush dogs on the “trail” to Valdez [now the Richardson High- 
way] and he’s been prospecting and doing all sorts of work before 
and since. I haven’t seen him for several years. 

[McGonagall, whom I met in Fairbanks this summer, admits 
sixty-eight years, although his friend, Harry Karstens, who lives 
a few doors from him says Charley is fudging two years, that he is 
seventy, ten years older than Karstens. So McGonagall must have 
been over forty in 1910.] 

I heard that he pioneered the mail service on “The Trail?” A 
man by the name of Ben Downing (?) did, I think and him and 
Karstens were his drivers. Karstens was with Stuck. He [Kar- 
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stens] used to be superintendent of the park here—just before 
Liek. I imagine him and Pete was close to the same age. [If so, 
Pete was about thirty-two at the time of the climb. ] 

What were you doing the winter of 1909? Prospecting. 

Where? Kantishna. 

When did you start on the expedition? We left Fairbanks 
with four head of horses the 22nd December, 1909. 

What kind of supplies did you take? Oh, bacon, beans, flour, 
sugar, dried fruits, butter, and a general outfit. 

Did you have any special high altitude rations? No. Just 
bacon and beans. Had doughnuts on the highest. That’s all we 
took up with us—and hot chocolate—a thermos bottle apiece. Just 
took a half a dozen doughnuts in a sack and started out. I had 
three left when I got back. That is, from the 11,000-ft. level. Of 
course up to that time we used caribou meat from the country. 

Did you, like Stuck, make pemmican? No, we just had steaks 
and stews. They took two weeks on the trip that we made in 
eighteen hours. No, a month, I think. Well, we made it all in 
one day, by God! Just breaking day, a little after three, when we 
started, and I know it was dark—getting dusk—when we got back. 
I know it was an even eighteen hours. I don’t know the exact 
time. We never paid no attention to that. 

[At this point, Taylor went in to the roadhouse for a few 
minutes to bid his friends goodbye. | 

What kind of mountaineering and personal equipment did you 
take along? Gumshoes. [Taylor refers to the shoepacks which 
are worn universally inthe North. They are waterproof, made of 
rubber with a leather top, lacing like a boot, generally around 12 
inches high.] We put on moccasins when we put on our creepers. 
We had pole-axes and double-bitted axes for chopping wood. We 
started out cutting wood with the pole-axe but finally quit it, and 
took our climbing poles and creepers and walked right over every- 
thing and forgot about steps. Carried knapsacks, but we had noth- 
ing to pack but a little grub, thermos bottle, rope, candles, 
camera. [Taylor is speaking of the final ascent. } 

What did you wear? Any special mountaineering clothes? 
No, just bib-overalls, shirt, winter underwear, parkee and mitts. 

What did you use for bedding? Down sleeping-bags. I hada 
wolfskin robe. [Lloyd says: “We had two caribou hides for beds 
and mattresses for four of us. They are the clear quill to put 
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on the ice and snow. Pete had a sheepkin sleeping-bag as well, 
and besides that we had three robes in all for the four of us—one 
of them was not much good—and a piece of canvas to throw over 
them all. You want to be sure to keep the snow and ice from 
thawing underneath you. We had no discomfort in sleeping at all. 
McGonagall and I each had a pillow, but Bill Taylor was never 
known to carry a pillow; neither was the Swede.’’] 

Where did you outfit? In Fairbanks. 

What kind of parkas did you have? Light duck parkees—not 
furlined. 

Do you still have any of the equipment left from the expedi- 
tion? I havea pair of creepers. I have an alpine pole somewhere 
in Fairbanks. I don’t know where it is: Left it with Abe Stines. 
I don’t know where Abe is now. I think he’s “outside’’ some- 
where. 


What do you consider the toughest part of the climb? From 
the bottom to the Grand Basin to the top of the North Peak. You 
come to places like a knife blade and you can see down for thou- 
sands of feet below you. It’s a steep climb from 11,000 ft., too, 
but you haven’t that steep ridge to contend with. 


Why didn’t you use climbing ropes? Didn’t need ’em. 

What did you leave at the top? <A 14-ft. pole 4 inches at the 
top end—dry spruce. We packed it and pulled it up. Where we 
couldn’t pack it, we pulled it up on a line. And a little piece of 
box-board, about 8 inches square, and we put all the names of the 
party on it. [Lloyd says the names of the members of the party 
and the date was written on a board from a candle box and that 
“over the face of this board . . . we nailed another board and said, 
in writing, upon it, ‘Open and look inside. Lloyd Party.’” Lloyd 
says the pole was 4 inches at the bottom, tapering symmetrically to 
2.5 inches at the top. ] 

Do you think it is still there? [The Lindley-Liek expedition 
reported no trace of it when they ascended the North Peak in 
1932.] Well, it’s wherever the pole is unless it got knocked off. 
[That’s logic for you! Billy told me they chose the N. summit 
to put the flagpole on because the coast (S.) summit could not be 
seen from Fairbanks. ] 

Did you write anything else? Yes, the date of the ascent. 

What was there at the top? Little pinnacles of rock from 4 to 
6 inches high. But generally speaking, it was just a mass of ice. 
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Did you build a cairn? Oh yes, we dug down in the ice with a 
little axe we had and built a pyramid of 15 inches high and we dug 
down in the ice so the pole had a support of about 30 inches and it 
was held by four guy-lines—just cotton ropes. We fastened the 
guy-lines to little spurs of rocks. 

How did it feel to stand on the top of the highest mountain of 
North America and know the whole continent was beneath you? 
Well, of course, the altitude made you feel light-like. You had 
to watch yourself or your feet would come up quick. 

How long did you stay on the top? Between two and two and 
a half hours, if I remember rightly. 

What were the weather conditions like while you were on the 
top? Sunshine on top but cloudy below us. It shut off a lot of 
the view. 

Did you recognize any points? No. At first it was fine and 
you could see streaks of timber and the creeks and rivers. But on 
the first trip—April 1st—we had to stop four hours from the top. 
Had to turn back—saw a storm coming. Stormed all that night 
and all the next day [This was the day that Lloyd says they 
climbed the South Peak. | 

Did you see Mt. Foraker? Oh yes, we could see Foraker stick- 
ing up through the clouds. 

How were the weather conditions during the entire expedition? 
We had some awful cold weather when we started, and that day 
we was up there, it was thirty below. I know it was colder than 
hell. Mitts and everything was all ice. 

Did you let your beard grow to protect your face? No. [Spits.] 
Didn’t have long to grow anyway. 

Did you have many storms? Just the one on the mountain. 
Oh yes, down on the flats freightin’ in. It was some winter all 
right down there! But not after we got up onto the mountain. 
Oh, once or twice up on Muldrow Glacier. 

Did you know the other summit was higher? Looking across 
the two of them, it didn’t seem to have any elevation more, but 
they claim it is 300 ft. higher. 

About how far is it to the other summit? Between 2 and 3 
miles somewheres. 

What was the reason that you did not climb the South Peak? 
We set out to climb the North Peak. That’s the toughest peak 
to climb—the North. 
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When did McGonagall and Lloyd learn of your success? [Tay- 
lor says that only he and Pete Anderson reached the top. Mc- 
Gonagall was outdistanced around 18,000 or 19,000 ft, while Lloyd 
did not go beyond the 11,000-ft. level.] McGonagall was at the 
11,000-ft. level the night of the 3d. We saw Lloyd the next day— 
the 4th. That night we camped at the second camp below 11,000 
ft. [The Willows. ] 

What did you have to eat the mght after the climb? Beans. 
Meat with ’em. And bread. We made it at the lower camp on 
the flats. Lloyd was a pretty good baker. He done most of the 
cooking. Had it frozen and thawed it out when we used it. 

How many days did you take in the descent? We made the 
descent down to 11,000 ft. in 18 hours and on the day of the 4th 
came down to where Lloyd was camped—the Willow Camp. 

What were the names of your camps? ‘The last camp was at 
11,000 ft. The next to the last was about 8 miles from the head of 
Muldrow Glacier. I don’t know whether we called it Muldrow 
Camp or Glacier Camp. I’ve forgotten. [This was what Lloyd 
called the Pothole Camp.] Then Willow Camp. Then below 
that was out on the flats. The willows was the last vegetation 
about 4 miles below the McPhee Pass—we called it. Stuck called 
it the McGonagall Pass. 

[Just then we heard the distant whistle of a train. We both 
jumped. It was as dark outside as the night of the murder in 
Macbeth. The remainder of the interview took place on the run. 
He had to fetch his dogs. ] 

Did your parents learn of your climb? No, my parents were 
dead when I left home. 

What stands out most strongly in your mind concerning the 
climb? I can see the whole route all the way up. It was grand! 

Did the climb have ill effects on you? No, none at all. 

Did you OK the newspaper story? [New York Times, June 
6th, 1910.] No. 

What is your present address? Diamond, Alaska. 

You are about the same age now as Liek was when he climbed 
it. [Liek was forty-seven as to forty-nine for Taylor. Stuck 
was fifty. ]} 

W ould you consider climbing the mountain again if you had the 
chance? Yes, if there was enough money in it. But not just for 
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sport. [He put his dogs into a boxcar and climbed on board the 
freight. } 

“Have you any more questions?” he asked, anxious to help me 
as much as he could. “No, that’s all, thanks,” I answered. “I’m 
certainly glad to have met you. I had taken it for granted that the 
members of the old Sourdough Expedition were dead long ago. 
Now that you’re fixed up, I'll say goodbye and I hope to see you 
again.” “Goodbye, Norman.” “Take good care of the dogs.” 
“Oh, I will,” he laughed. 


The moon broke through the clouds and sailed swiftly across 
the sky. As I took the road back to the bunkhouse Taylor’s words, 
“T can see the whole route. It was grand!” rang in my ears. He 
will always carry with him the memory of that magnificent climb, 
and of himself and Anderson fighting the altitude and cold to place 
the American flag on McKinley’s northern summit. How appro- 
priate that the trunk of a spruce-tree—indigenous all over the 
north—was used as the rude standard on which to raise the stars 
and stripes, and how fitting that two sourdoughs still living in 
sight of the mountain were its first conquerors and the first to 


point out the only route by which it has ever been climbed! 


Note.—Readers will be interested in a few remarks made by Charles 
McGonagall of Fairbanks whom I met this fall on my way here. He says 
that he, as well as Stuck, was hardened to travel with dogs and that the ex- 
perience stood them in good stead when they came to grips with the mountain. 
McGonagall describes Lloyd as a “good beer drinker and teller of tall 
stories.” He declares that he himself “got nothing out of it but a lot of hard 
work.” Says that he “didn’t want to go in the first place.’ He maintains 
that he reached the top. I did not press the point nor inquire into details. 
McGonagall was a pioneer in carrying the mail by dogsled. Some of his 
contracts were: over the Trail (Valdez to Fairbanks), from Dawson to 
Circle, and from Valdez to Circle by the Copper River route. 

There you have it—Lloyd claimed victory for four: McGonagall, for three; 
and Taylor, for two. I will not be satisfied until I can get over to Nenana 
to find what Pete Anderson has to say. N. B. 
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MEMBERS OF THE SOURDOUGH EXPEDITION TO MT. McKINLEY IN 1910 


Seated: Thomas A. Lloyd. Standing, left to right: Charles McGonagall, Peter Anderson, 
William R. Taylor. 


Photo from C. McGonagall 





ROBSON GLACIER SHOWING ROUTE OF ASCENT 
1—Dome. 2-—Mt. Robson. 3-——The Helmet. 


EN ROUTE TO HELMET-ROBSON COL 


Avalanche area outlined 


Photos, W. R. Hainsworth 





North Over Mt. Robson 


WILLIAM R. HaINsworTtTH 


T is a great satisfaction to recall this mountain adventure with- 
out a single derogatory thought about the weather. In fact, 
we were as fortunate in this as in the unplanned sequence of events 
determining the selection of camps and our route to the summit. 
To be sure, large areas of Washington and British Columbia forests 
were being consumed by fire, but we were even granted brief 
N. wind interludes for pictures. Apparently the snow-men on 
Mt. Robson, after witnessing three previous attempts by the 
writer, finally decided, in their austere July council meeting on the 
N. W. ridge,’ to give this poor mortal a break. 

During the winter, Howard Carlson, Max Strumia and I had 
planned an attempt on the N. face of Mt. Robson. Late in the 
spring, Carlson and I were deeply concerned to learn that Strumia 
would be unable to make the trip, and seriously considered aban- 
donment of the attempt, since this climb had long been Strumia’s 
cherished plan. Strumia insisted, however, that we find someone 
else to take his place, and by a stroke of luck we found Hans 
Fuhrer available. 

We met at Robson Station, having tentatively decided on a 
route by the ice and snow wall which rises steeply 2500 ft. from the 
Helmet col to the summit ridge. Upon arriving at Berg Lake on 
the evening of Juiy 21st, and while examining through field glasses 
some enormous caves in the ice wall near the top, we were sud- 
denly spellbound by the spectacle of the entire mass of ice and 
snow leisurely detaching itself from the wall and rapidly accelerat- 
ing into a first-class avalanche. In what seemed to be less than 
ten seconds, the greater portion of the ice wall was swept clean, 
and the Helmet completely obscured by snow clouds, while the 
main body of the avalanche came to rest a considerable distance 
down Berg Glacier toward the lake. After a few moments of 
awed silence, someone remarked dryly : “I guess we had better take 
the N. ridge.” 





1 This ridge is noted for its large number of peculiar snow formations. 
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The weather had been perfect for a week before our arrival, 
and the Robson reputation led us to the conclusion that an attempt 
should be made immediately, without taking time on Resplendent, 
or some lesser mountain, for transforming our week-end pioneering 
muscles into something a little more useful. 

The next day found us about half way up Berg Glacier on the 
way to a high camp on the rocky buttress W. of the glacier. Here 
history failed to repeat itself, and we found our way blocked by 
crevasses and seracs. A way to the rocks was discovered, but the 
bridges were so light and the ice so deep in places that we thought 
it inadvisable to proceed carrying our 50-60 Ib. packs, which at 
that time seemed to weigh well over 100 Ibs. Disgustedly we 
turned back, descending about 800 ft., then toiled up the long 
talus slope to a camp in the pass between Rearguard and the Hel- 
met. This incident, on the following day, led to a selection of a 
site for our high camp on the snow in the Helmet-Robson col, at 
10,700 ft. This point is considerably higher than the rocky but- 
tress, and but for this high start, it is doubtful whether we would 
have made the N. ridge. Our excavation in the snow for wind 
protection was laboriously shovelled out with aluminum plates, a 
frying-pan, and perserverance. Luckily, we had a primus stove 
and air mattresses. 

The N. ridge bergschrund passes over the col and downwardly 
to the E. wall. By sticking to the lower lip of the bergschrund we 
were able to pass around the end of this very steep bit of ice. The 
N. ridge is fluted by several ribs which extend from the top about 
halfway to the col. After cutting a goodly number of steps and 
encountering assorted snow conditions, we reached a central gully, 
and from then on had no choice of routes. Alternating ice and 
rocks with only one satisfactory belay kept us busy for the next 
eight hours. I distinctly remember the remark: “As soon as we 
reach a place where we can sit down we'll have a bite to eat.” It 
was two hours more before we ate. Loose rocks were troublesome 
sometimes, and chunks of ice from the leader’s axe fell upon the 
head of the end man, who, without recourse, accepted his fate. 

Near the apex of our gully we found several cornices curling 
in from the ribs on either side. These were not visible from be- 
low. Above the rib cornices, we found practically no others where 
the N. ridge joins the N. face. However, the approach was ex- 
tremely difficult due to an almost vertical pillar of ice which could 
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not be by-passed. Once over this, it was possible to step out on 
the steep snow of the N. face. This was at a point several hun- 
dred feet below the summit ridge. The snow was steep, lightly 
crusted and about a foot deep, with very little adhesion to the ice. 
We stayed as close to the ridge as possible. 

The summit was reached at 4.45 p.m., about thirteen hours 
after leaving the Helmet camp. The difference in elevation is only 
2300 ft. Later in the season, with continued good weather, the 
ridge should be somewhat easier ; earlier, it would undoubtedly be 
rather unsafe. On the summit there were two snow mounds, each 
about 20 ft. high, and perched precariously on the ridge. We 
selected one, ascended it one at a time, and then proceeded to cele- 
brate by drinking with great relish a large can of tomatoes. Choco- 
late and cheese garnished with Jamaica rum somehow constituted a 
satisfactory main course. The S. wind had returned, and there 
was no view to speak of because of the smoky haze from the forest 
fires. 

After half an hour on the summit, we began the tedious descent 
of the snow and ice slopes on the S. face of the mountain. When 
dusk fell, we were still on the glacier above the upper icefall, re- 
signed to the thought of a night of circle-walking, or warming the 
upper side of a knapsack cushion placed upon some icy throne. 
It later developed that knapsacks have a high coefficient of heat 
transfer, and did not prove entirely satisfactory. Establishing 
camp consisted simply of determining how large an area should be 
made available for our nocturnal perambulations. Hans made a 
reconnaissance in the dim light, returning with the doubtful assur- 
ance that when morning came we should be able to lasso a serac 
and descend by rope about 60 ft. to the rocks below the icefall. 
After some experimenting it was determined that a cycle of five 
minutes exercise and ten minutes on the throne was satisfactory. 
The quantity of sleep obtained was a variable. 

The night passed. In the morning, fortune smiled again upon 
us when we discovered an entrance to the rock chute a little above 
the camp. The position was exposed, and even though we made 
the best possible time, a descending rock hurtled close enough to 
cut several strands of our rope. 

Upon reaching the lower glacier, we descended the central ava- 
lanche path, crossing over to the true right side of the glacier, 
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where we found the passage of the lower icefall easy and safe. 
We rested several hours at the high camp, blessing the kind pro- 
vider of a few sticks of wood, and then explored the bewildering 
trail to Kinney Lake. Nature, goats and human beings have con- 
spired to make this a baffling undertaking. 

Next day we returned to Berg Lake, where we were greeted by 
the N. wind which again defeated the smoke and revealed azure blue 
skies. Obviously, now was the time to try a practical application 
of certain experimental ski lore developed in the hills of New York 
and Connecticut. Good slopes were found near the Extinguisher 
on the upper Robson Glacier. The snow was humpy, and only 
clister wax seemed suitable, but the day afforded great sport, and 
I for one discovered the vast difference between skiing on gentle 
winter trails and on open mountain slopes in summer. Carlson 
seemed quite at home and for some reason his skis always agreed 
on the direction to go, whereas occasionally one of mine decided to 
go up hill while the other was going down. 

Two days later the wind changed again, and we found ourselves 
enveloped in a heavy pall of smoke as we established high camp 
between two large moraines on Mt. Whitehorn, above Emperor 
Falls. Across the valley Mt. Robson was barely distinguishable. 

Leaving camp at 3 a.m. we headed for the N. side of the E. 
ridge, having in mind a traverse of Mt. Whitehorn’ and expecting 
to find a route through the couloir just E. of the hanging glacier 
which is a prominent feature of the ridge. From the snow cone 
at the base, the route was visible only halfway, which led us to 
select the much longer, but probably surer, approach to the ridge 
via the glacier on the S. side of the mountain. The upper glacier 
proved very interesting, especially to Hans. Shortly after a hidden 
crevasse had attempted to swallow one of his legs, Hans noticed a 
decided tendency to slip back. A crampon had come loose and, 
unnoticed by him had fallen into the crack. It required fifteen 
minutes of squirming and careful maneuvering in the ice maze to 
recover this essential bit of equipment, which he found about 20 ft. 
below the surface. 

We ascended a diagonal crack’across the upper lip of a large 
crevasse and found an easy route to the ridge just above the big 





2 The first ascent of Mt. Whithorn was made by Conrad Kain alone in 
1911, by the N. and N.W. sides. He repeated this with a large party in 
1913, traversing and descending the S.E. glacier (C. A.J., iv, 47; vi, 55). 





CAMP AT HELMET COL 


FORESHORTENED VIEW OF ROUTE FROM HELMET COL 
Photos, W. R. Hainsworth 





CREST OF MT. ROBSON FROM ROUTE OF ASCENT 
1—Summit Ridge. 2—-Highest Point. 3—N. W. Ridge. 


NEARING THE SUMMIT OF MT. ROBSON 
Photos, W. R. Hainsworth 
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notch which is visible many miles from the mountain. Climbing 
above this point consisted of a succession of short traverses and 
steep pitches over rock which was ice-glazed in spots. We at- 
tempted to stay near the crest of the ridge until we reached the 
summit, which we did at 3.15 p.m. It was soon determined that 
there would be some difficulty in making the traverse due to an 
overhanging crevasse which cut completely across the usual route 
of ascent—our expected route of descent. Although located on the 
upper bench which extends across the N. W. base of the moun- 
tain, this crevasse was clearly visible from the top, and it was 
apparent that we would have to find a way to a lower and parallel 
bench. 

We did not reach the W. glacier from the W. ridge until about 
6 p.M., after which it was necessary to descend across the glacier 
and well into the valley, then up again to the pass leading to the 
benches on the N. W. side of the mountain. We made all possible 
speed over this route, managing to reach the moraine above camp 
about 8.30 p.m., just at dusk. We were glad to be spared the 
discomfort of another night on the ice, the memory of the Robson 
experience being all too fresh in our minds. 

The following morning, good fortune being still with us, we 
found the horses just above Emperor Falls. Although we found 
it quite practical to ride bareback, guiding the horses with the shafts 
of our iceaxes, the time element worked against us, so we made 
our triumphant entry into camp on foot, instead of in true moun- 
tain cowboy fashion. 

Thus ended a happy sequence of events—the N.-S. traverse of 
Mt. Robson, a day of good skiing, and the E.-W. traverse of Mt. 
Whitehorn—all in fine weather. 








The Bugaboos, 1938 


Percy T. OLTON, JR. 


ILLED with the contentment which comes from a day of good 

rock climbing and an excellent supper, a number of us were 
sprawled around on the chairs of Marguerite Schnellbacher’s apart- 
ment when somebody mentioned the Bugaboos. ‘Who are “The 
Bugaboos’?” was the prompt inquiry. “The Bugaboos,” it ap- 
peared, were not persons but peaks and furthermore, good, rock 
peaks in the Purcell Range in eastern British Columbia. It ap- 
peared, too, that some of the best ones were unclimbed. (They 
still are!) “But it can’t be done on a two-weeks vacation,” we 
protested. “Yes, it can,” they said. ‘You can drive almost to the 
foot of the peaks.” So in three wags of a mountain sheep’s tail, 
the trip was started and Polly Prescott, Sterling Hendricks, Law- 
rence Coveney, Marguerite Schnelibacher and I enrolled as ex- 
peditioners. 

The trip started under auspicious circumstances as the train 
pulled into Golden on time after it had been late consistently for 
the two past days. We drove down to Spillamacheen and set out 
from there in the truck over what somebody in a moment of exag- 
geration called a road. Four hours and forty minutes later we 
completed the 25-mile trip to the miners’ cabins, somewhat the 
worse from wear as a result of dodging branches and trying to 
keep the kerosene can right side up as the truck lurched and 
bounced. 

From the cabins we got our first view of the Bugaboos, partly 
hidden in clouds but even at that quite breath-taking. The next 
day we started out to establish our camp at the base of the peaks. 
We found that the campsite used by previous parties was already 
occupied by mosquitoes and so pushed on through the tangled alders 
to the foot of the big moraine on the N. side of the valley. From 
there we set out the next morning to tackle Marmolata. As we 
approached the peak across the snow field we regretted that we had 
not read Cromwell’s account’ of his first ascent more carefully as 
nobody could remember which ridge he had used. The W. ridge 
was guarded by a nasty looking bergschrund while the snow slope 
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(c) 
EASTERN PART OF BOBBIE BURNS GROUP 
Seen across head of Warren Glacier from Pigeon Spire. (a) Pk. I, (b) Pk. “Sub-I” ascended, 
(c) Pk. ca. 8500 ft. (foregrcund) ascended by Mr. and Mrs. I. A. Richards. 


Photo, M. Schnellbacher 


BUGABOO, PIGEON AND HOWSER SPIRES 
From Bobbie Burns Group 
Photo, P. Prescott 
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which gave access to the E. ridge looked as though it might ava- 
lanche. The leader thought we might get across the bergschrund 
but, at the suggestion of the misleader (the author), we compro- 
mised and headed for what appeared to be a minor ridge in the 
middle of the N. face. The snow slope leading up to it proved to 
be steeper than we expected and the rock, after we reached it, was 
by no means easy. However, we made our way slowly but steadily 
upward with Hendricks out ahead doing a fine job of leading. 
However, the afternoon was passing rapidly, the weather was 
threatening and the misleader on the tail of the rope moaned that 
he didn’t want to bivouac the very first night. Unfortunately his 
complaint was heard and the vote was for retreat. As it later 
turned out we were only two or three rope-lengths below the sum- 
mit and could undoubtedly have reached it if we had continued. 

On our way to Marmolata we had picked a campsite at treeline 
above the moraine. This location had the double advantage of 
saving a daily trek up the moraine and of a much-reduced mos- 
quito population. It commands a beautiful view of the valley, has 
plenty of firewood and.clear water, and we recommend it to any 
party that tackles those peaks. The next day was spent in pack- 
ing up to the new campsite and establishing Ike, the cook, there. 
Ike really deserves a little introduction. Down in the valley Ike 
was the undertaker, but business was slow so he came with us as 
cook and keeper-of-the-camp. I’m sure Ike thought we were all 
somewhat light in the upper story, but he never grumbled when 
we wanted breakfast at 3 a.m., and suggested he might bring up 
some more grub from below while we were off climbing. One day 
when we were sitting out a shower under some boulders on the 
moraine, Ike remarked, “By gorra, those would make fine tomb- 
stones! Cost you $25 down in the vallley!” 

By the time we were moved into the upper camp, everybody’s 
feet were dragging a bit so we were just as glad when dirty weather 
the next day precluded any climbing. The following day was al- 
most too clear and we set out for Howser Spire in high spirits. 
The bergschrund looked formidable from a distance and worse 
close up. There seemed to be two possible crossings, the more ac- 
cessible of which was a place where a piece of the upper lip had 
broken away near the line of Conrad Kain’s first ascent.? The 





2C. A. J., viii, 20. 
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other was over near the E. ridge but the route to it crossed a series 
of avalanche tracks of recent date, so we decided to try the broken 
place until we had a chance to observe the avalanche conditions 
more closely. It proved easy to get into the broken place in the 
bergschrund but not so easy to get out. For nearly an hour, 
Hendricks hacked away at the rotten ice of the upper lip but 
couldn’t find anything solid enough to make steps that would hold. 
So it looked like no Howser that day and we set off for Pigeon 
Spire as a consolation prize. With perfect weather, the view from 
the summit was consolation enough and the good solid rock whetted 
our appetites for more. 

The next day we set out to repeat Conrad Kain’s climb up 
Bugaboo Spire, and repeat it we did almost to the last detail. We 
followed up the easy rock on the S. ridge to a point just below the 
first tower where we changed to rope-soled shoes. We then 
worked our way up the cracks in the face of the tower, finding a 
piton near the top to prove we were exactly on the route used be- 
fore. When we came to the Bugaboo gendarme we pulled up 
short, as Kain had done, and looked for the easy way around which 
doesn’t exist. According to the book,’ Kain then climbed the face 
of the gendarme to a small stance on the ridge; so Hendricks did. 
Next he started across the face beyond and then returned to the 
edge; so again did Hendricks. Kain repeated this several times 
and then called for an iceaxe; all of which Hendricks imitated, but 
then he departed from the classic method. He jammed the iceaxe 
in a crack in the face to serve as a rather doubtful belay, made the 
delicate traverse of the steeply sloping ledge on the S. W. face, 
established himself in the crack beyond and called for Coveney to 
join him with a piton. The piton was then used to support a rope 
traverse to an easier crack some 8 or 10 ft. further out on the face. 
To restore the classic tradition—and retrieve the Karabiner—the 
last man came straight up the first crack; presumably the original 
Kain route. From that point we followed the obvious route to 
the top and visited the cairns on both the S. and N. summits. On 
the return trip we avoidec the gendarme by roping down the S. E. 
face exactly as the first party had done. 

A mountain is always easier the second time but the big Buga- 
boo is still a real climb for anybody. There is a lot of nice climb- 
ing over good rock with the turning of the gendarme as the piéce 
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de résistance. However, it can all be done quite safely with rea- 
sonable care and it is unquestionably an interesting and spectacular 
route. 

On the flimsiest of pretexts—a few drops of dew which we 
called rain—the next day was declared a rest day. The fact was 
that we were tired and wanted a day off to take cold showers in 
the little waterfalls near camp and lounge in the sun. In the after- 
noon, the men went down the moraine to welcome our friends 
Wiessner and Cranmer who had just arrived from the States. 

The following day our combined forces set out for the second 
attempt on Howser Spire. This time the brain-trust of the snow- 
crafters decided that avalanche danger was negligible, since we had 
observed no new slides, so the main rope consisting of Hendricks, 
Miss Schnellbacher, Miss Prescott and Cranmer set out for the 
bridge across the bergschrund near the E. ridge. Finding it feasi- 
ble, they kicked steps up the steep snow above and then went up a 
shallow couloir filled with loose rock to the main ridge. The 
traverse of the ridge S. to the main summit provided some interest- 
ing rock work and was quite a bit of fun despite a high wind. 

In the meantime, Wiessner and Coveney elected to tackle the 
South Tower, a formidable spire requiring some tricky ice-work 
at the bottom and probably equally difficult rock work above. They 
did a lot of hacking away at the ice but Wiessner found it too hard 
work for his first day in the mountains. Attempts to avoid the 
ice-work by some fancy rock climbing were also fruitless. They 
believe, however, that later in the summer when the ice is out of 
the chimney near the center of the spire, a practical route up it can 
be found. 

One of the conspicuous features of the view from any of the 
higher Bugaboos is the Bobbie Burns Group in the north. They 
are a fine group of granite peaks and only one of the main summits, 
No. 7, had been climbed.*| The lure of this comparatively unex- 
plored group proved too great so the next morning we set out 
early over the Snowpatch-Bugaboo Col and out on the vast ex- 
panses of the Warren Glacier. We hurried that part of the trip 
because we knew from the numerous ponds which could be seen 
that it would be very wet a little later in the day. Algae made the 
snow and water at this point a bright orange so we called the 
region the “Red Sea’ and dubbed the leader of the moment 





* A. A.J., ii, 190; A.J., 46, 403. 
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“Moses.” “Aaron” might have been more appropriate because each 
time he struck his staff into the surface, water gushed forth! 

When we had crossed the main Warren Glacier, we veered to 
the right up a small tributary glacier which seemed to lead to the 
E. peaks of the Bobbie Burns. Here we saw a big bear gallump- 
ing off across the snow toward the N. W. What he was doing so 
far above timber-line is hard to imagine. In the direction from 
which he had come, we saw ahead of us a small pass. As he 
reached the crest of the pass, warily looking for a possible cornice, 
the leader let out an exclamation of amazement for there at the 
very crest of the pass under a 25-ft. ice-cliff nestled a beautiful 
little glacial pond damned by rock slides from the rock walls on the 
flanks of the pass. The ice crystals from the night were still in- 
tact, making a lacework on the surface of the calm blue water. 

From the pass a glacier dropped steeply along the foot of the 
Bobbie Burns peaks paralleling the Warren Glacier. What to do? 
Should we go down the glacier in front of us and try one of the 
peaks in sight ahead? Or should we back track and follow the 
bear’s path toward the higher snowfields of the range? Counsel 
was divided but the final vote was forward to Bobbie Burns Peak 
No. 1 which stood out ahead. Of course it turned out to be much 
farther down than it looked from above. In addition the day was 
hot and noon found us pushing profanely up the torrid southern 
side of a ridge of No. 1. When we reached the crest of the ridge, 
we found that there was a much easier gully on the far side of the 
ridge. It was something of a problem to get from the ridge to the 
gully so that it was late in the afternoon before we found our way 
across the gully into the easy going on the other side. All seemed 
well but when we reached the head of the gully, a quite impossible 
gendarmerie showed up on the ridge that led from there to the 
summit spire. Sheer walls of rock with truly nasty ice below put 
any thought of turning the ridge out of the question. Unless there 
is an easier approach to Bobbie Burns No. 1 from the other side, 
it will be a difficult peak. 

Thwarted in our attempt to reach a major Bobbie Burns sum- 
mit, we decided to get the bump on the ridge to the E. of us as a 
consolation prize so we turned our backs on No. 1. and set out 
up the ridge. The rock was good and the climbing was surpris- 
ingly interesting up the remaining couple of hundred feet. Since 
our little peak was unnamed and unnumbered, our scientific leader 
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suggested that “Bobbie Burns Sub-one” might be appropriate. In 
the summit cairn we left an inspiring message to the general effect 
that “Whoever reads this is as crazy as we were!” The view from 
the summit was absorbingly interesting as we could see a rugged 
side of the Bobbie Burns Group which had seldom, if ever, been 
seen before. Below the meanders of the Bobbie Burns Creek 
stood out against the fresh green of the willows. But most inter- 
esting to us was an inviting little alp on the end of the ridge be- 
tween the unnamed glacier down which we came and the Warren 
Glacier ; for it was already six in the evening and we were a long 
way from camp. And so some three hours later, there we were 
on the alp preparing for the night. 

Out route-finding that day may not have been particularly bril- 
liant but there is no doubt that we were in top form when it came 
to picking a bivouac site. The little alp provided deep, soft moss 
to sleep on and enough wood for an all-night fire. Supper was 
cooked in a couple of small cans, hobo style and then we built up 
the fire and turned in. The catalog had stated that Coveney’s 
Zdarsky sack would hold “two, eventually three.” With a little 
crowding, we made it hold “eventually” four! Toward morning, 
however, the chill breezes attacked on the flanks and the outside 
two crept out to be closer to the fire so that before daybreak, the 
population of the sack was reduced to two and “eventually” one. 
At dawn we started back across the Warren Glacier. To avoid 
making a circle around Bugaboo Spire, we decided to try going 
between Crescent and Bugaboo Spires. The ascent to the pass 
proved easy but the other side presented a sheer drop of about 
100 ft. to the glacier. However, we found a chimney down which 
we roped part way and climbed the rest. We do not, however, 
recommend this route. From there we slid down to camp through 
soft wet snow, getting in about ten. 

That same day Wiessner and Cranmer made an attempt on 
Snowpatch Spire from the little col in the S. E. shoulder under 
the snowpatch. They found the going pretty stiff at the best and 
finally came up under an overhang. To get around this, Wiessner 
put in a lot of pitons and finally, after some strenuous work, got 
out and up to a point where he could see his way clear to the snow- 
patch. However, it was late by that time and he was uncertain as 
to whether he could find a way up the rocks above the snow, so 
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he gave it up and returned to camp leaving behind considerable 
iron-mongery to mark the scene of his efforts. 

The weather for days had been crystal clear but, surprisingly, 
very warm so that the glaciers were getting quite soupy. The next 
day was to be our last and rather than try anything hard, we de- 
cided that something new and nearby was our meat. On this basis 
we set out for Brenta Spire. It proved to be a very pleasant day 
with nothing more technical than high-grade scrambling. We 
crossed a series of snowfields to the low saddle in the E. spur, 
then diagonally up the spur and across the E. face on a broad ledge 
to the S. ridge by which we easily obtained the summit. Since it 
was decidedly cooler up there than down below, we stayed as long 
as possible, amusing ourselves by devising various means of melt- 
ing snow while Hendricks tried vainly to lure us into a scientific 
discussion of the principles of the “solar boiler.” Reluctantly we 
finally moved downward, descended directly from the saddle be- 
tween Crescent and Brenta and made our way toward home. 

In conclusion, we can but repeat the advice of previous parties: 
if you want some good climbing on real granite with some inter- 
esting ice and snow work thrown in, try climbing in the Bugaboos. 
If you don’t mind following in somebody else’s footsteps, the 
climbs which have been done are still well worth doing. If you 
want something new, there is Northpost® for an easy climb and 
Snowpatch or the South Tower of Howser for a super-climb. On 
the basis of what we saw from the summit of “Sub-one,” the 
approach to the Bobbie Burns Group up Bobbie Burns Creek is 
probably much more difficult than via Bugaboo Creek and the 
Snowpatch-Bugaboo Col. In order to make a serious attempt 
on the Bobbie Burns area, a fly-camp should be established at Pond 
Pass or further N., as otherwise a bivouac is almost inevitable. 
The central peaks of the group can probably be reached most easily 
by circling them to the W. and approaching over the high west- 
sloping snowfields. It is possible that Bobbie Burns No. 1 can be 
reached by this route but, if not, then the only possibility seems to 
be a long rock climb up the S. face using our bivouac alp as a 
starting point. However, we hope to take another try at the 
Bobbie Burns summits some day before too long and then maybe 
we will be able to tell you more about them. 





5 The first ascent was made later in the season by Mr. and Mrs. I. A. 
Richards. (See note, p. 369.) 
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Davip ALLAN ROBERTSON, JR. 


Neither indeed is there any hill or hillocke, which doth not 
containe in it the most sweete memory of worthy matters. 
Coryat: Crudities (1611) 


ET’S look away for a moment from these Gothic Ablaut Verbs 
and these mislineations in the quarto Lear. There are other 
books on these shelves: Whymper and Tyndall, Mountain Craft 
and The Fight for Everest. There are pictures on the walls, too: 
Chamonix, Zermatt, Tyrol. What memories and plans they con- 
jure up! A month ago was that rainy Sunday, and the drive from 
Princeton up to Arden Cliff. Three months ago we were gazing 
out from a height near the Ballon d’Alsace toward the great ram- 
part of the Bernese Alps. A year ago... 

Just a year ago the Christmas Meet of the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Mountaineering Club was starting, at the Climbers’ Club cot- 
tage at Helyg, in the shadow of Gallt yr Ogof, on the road between 
Capel Curig and Bethesda. It was a splendid introduction to 
Welsh climbing. Some twenty other undergraduates, from vari- 
ous Cambridge colleges, were there. Of these about six remained 
for a whole fortnight, as officers of the Club and permanent leaders. 
The other dozen, of whom many were as new to Wales as I was, 
gave way after a week to a dozen newcomers. 

We had a memorable time of it, indeed. It mattered not one 
bit that the bunks creaked abominably and that there simply was 
not room before the several fires to dry all the clothes in which we 
came home drenched. Some were so far oblivious of such con- 
siderations that they even took to bathing at seven in the cold, 
dark stream outside. What did matter was that we grew used to 
seeing the lights of that cottage as we came plunging down the 
drifts in Cwm Tryfan at the end of good, long days, or as we came 
trudging back along the road from Ogwen, talking of mountains 
and Cambridge and all else under the sun that mattered to us. 

The Welsh mountains are extraordinarily pleasant, even in the 
persistent blizzards which we encountered, limiting our exertions 
to some of the more obvious routes. One day two of us, after 
reaching the Heather Terrace which gives access to the climbs on 
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the E. face of Tryfan (whose looming mass we came to love), 
abandoned successively the Pinnacle Rib, the N. gully—and a plain 
walk over to Glyder Fach! Another day five of us turned back 
from the Snowdon Horseshoe before we had attained even the 
summit of Crib Goch. If we had known them (our Welsh had 
been limited to hymn-singing at Capel), we surely would have 
thought then of the lines George Borrow quoted in Wild Wales: 

Oer ywr Eira ar Eryri,—o’ryw 

Ar awyr i rewi; 

Oer yw’r ia ar riw ’r ri, 

A’r Eira oer yw ’Ryri. 

These, being interpreted, apparently mean: 


Cold is the snow on Snowdon’s brow, 
It makes the air so chill; 

For cold, I trow, there is no snow 
Like that of Snowdon’s hill. 


Of course some climbs did go. The Milestone Buttress was a 
favorite for everyone. One or two parties wriggled up the Mono- 
lith Crack. Bochlwyd was beseiged; and the Gribin Facet, too, 
drew several parties. We tried the Home Climb there, without 
complete success. Another day four of us enjoyed a wintry ex- 
pedition to the Bristly Ridge of Glyder Fach. As I recall, few 
climbs classed normally as more than “D” were carried through. 
The categories in the excellent Climbers’ Club guidebooks are as 
follows: Easy, Moderate, Difficult, Very Difficult, Severe, Very 
Severe. There are additional refinements. 

I well understand old Thomas Churchyard’s sentiment in The 
W orthines of Wales (1587) : 


No ayre so pure, and wholesome as the Hill. 


Certainly it was good to see Wales soon again, to be arriving 
(in a fabulous engine known as the White Knight) at the Gorph- 
wysfa, Pen-y-Pass, for a memorable Easter week-end with Geof- 
frey Winthrop Young’s annual party. This time there was the 
best of weather, as well as the best of good fellowship—and again 
the Welsh mountains were around us. 

Most of the thirty or so present went on Good Friday to 
Lliwedd, that classic cliff, marked by the nails of climbing pioneers. 
Our particular two ropes went up (we think) the Roof Route, 
down Route II and up the Slab Climb to the top. Tryfan drew 
some of us back on Saturday, to the Pinnacle Rib; on Sunday, the 
Parson’s Nose attracted our attention. On this lazy latter day, 


SADT Mae Kins CGE Ee 


eae 
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from secluded vantage-points, we gleefully watched the dozens of 
trippers parading around the Horseshoe, lines of tiny moving 
silhouettes against the sky. On Monday many of the party 
travelled to Cwm Silin, a Pen-y-Pass stamping-ground between 
Snowdon and the sea, where the Ordinary Route, the Righthand 
Climb and the Outside Edge were climbed by various ropes. Mean- 
while some had revisited Clogwyn du’r Arddu. 

There is more to Pen-y-Pass. Near here, as I learned, Arthur 
lies sleeping in a cave, to be roused at last in a time of crisis ; near 
here are the miraculous (and cold) lakes described by Giraldus 
Cambrensis in the Jtinerary. Of things closer, one can hardly 
forget the leisurely discussions of plans after breakfast at Pen-y- 
Pass, the lunch-ledges usually late arrived at, the look of the moun- 
tains at evening, the talks over welcome dinner and in the smok- 
ing room after (pictures were here in profusion, and the Pen-y- 
Pass book, with records of previous years), the games, the movies, 
and G. W. Y. leading us all in singing: 


There are days upon Lliwedd beyond all desire, 

And conflict with cavern and crack. 

There are thoughts of the songs by the smoking-room fire, 
And talks after twelve in the Shack. 

There is sunrise to hear of and sunset to see, 

And the pipe on the P.-y-G. path— 

Then beer from the pewter and, after your tea, 

The riotous rites of the bath. 


Late in June, after the end of term, came the Trinity Lake 
Hunt. Every year some twenty members of Trinity College— 
dons, B. A.’s and undergraduates—foregather at Seatoller, at the 
head of Borrowdale, for a week of a special sort of Hares and 
Hounds. Each morning, if the rain is not pelting down too hard, 
two are sent out with hunting horns, which they must blow at not 
too infrequent intervals, to reveal their whereabouts. After twenty 
minutes, the hounds pursue them, at paces varied to taste, over an 
area bounded by four passes: Sty Head, Black Sail, Scarth Gap 
and Honister. One learns the “compactly sublime” country of 
Great Gable and Ennerdale thus, and one finds the limitations of 
legs and lungs. In the evenings we settled down to talk or piquet 
or song, to the Pope’s piano-playing and the Master’s reports on 
the adventurous progress of Tarzan. 

During the Lake Hunt, Sunday is traditionally an off-day. 
While some went off to investigate the flesh-pots of Keswick and 
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others set out on the long, long walk to Tilberthwaite by way of 
Glaramara’s heights, two of us trudged up the Sty Head Pass and 
out along the narrow, stony path on the flank of Great Gable. 
There was rain. We were held up by the second pitch of the 
West Kern Knotts Chimney; and, having watched another party 
turn back at the same spot, we shifted our attentions to the Chim- 
ney more usually climbed. After the six years that had passed 
since a first day of Cumberland rock-climbing, the route (except 
for one temporarily puzzling slab) seemed strangely familiar. 
Later we went on‘to ascend the ridge that rises just back of the 
Napes Needle—a pleasant climb, indeed, with most peculiar finger- 
holds at the start. 

Then when the Lake Hunt was ended, I dropped over the Sty 
Head Pass yet once more in the rain, to join the nine other “Wast- 
dale Wanderers” for a week of camping. Once or twice we 
thought our canvas community (not to mention the White Knight 
and The Austin) would be washed away completely—washed away 
from the tree-dotted site by the stream beyond the little church, 
washed into Wastwater itself, perhaps. None the less, walking 
and climbing and singing, eating those good pancakes and that 
good porridge with brown sugar, sleeping what might be called the 
appropriate Wordsworthian sleep, we had inevitably the good time 
which we all had come together to associate with the British hills. 

One day we spent on Great Gable. To the routes already ac- 
counted for, one rope added the Eagle’s Nest Ordinary. Two 
days later we were on Pillar, where we went up the so-called 
Ledge-and-Groove Climb. Unlike the hero of The Ascent of F-6, 
we did not linger to meditate of Virtue and Knowledge on the 
Summit of Pillar Rock; but we did sit long on Looking Stead, on 
our way home that evening, to gaze at hills and fells for once quite 
free of mist and cloud. Another day found us on Scawfell, where 
we discovered the famous Collie Step in Moss Ghyll, and on the 
Pike, where we climbed the Wall and Crack. 

On really bad days we walked, up and over soaking Kirk Fell, 
for example, or to Gatesgarth, near the edge of Buttermere, for 
tea. Once, in weather not unlike that which, on Scawfell, must 
first have inspired Coleridge’s Hymn Before Sunrise in the Vale 
of Chamouni, the conviction of one that it would be a good idea 
(it was, of course) led us down Waterpipe Gully into Eskdale and 
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home at last under a beautifully clearing sky. I remember, too, 
how once three of us stopped happily on Green How, at a place 
near which the world we lived in seemed to end, so regular was 
the curve of the hill’s edge and so long. Nothing was visible be- 
yond for a great distance, until the far, green valley and the but- 
tresses at its sides, the long screes tumbling down to bottomless 
black Wastwater, the sea beyond. Our intermittent words were 
of Fortunate Isles, but our thoughts were surely wandering. 





Franklin Spencer Spalding and the Ascent of The 
Grand Teton in 1898 


FrANciIs P. FARQUHAR 


HE climb of The Grand Teton in 1898 was an outstanding event 

in American mountaineering, regardless of whether or not it 
is considered to be the first ascent. It is certainly the first definitely 
authenticated ascent and it provided a sound route to the summit 
which has been followed by a large proportion of succeeding 
climbers. A great deal has been written about the claim of 
Nathaniel P. Langford that he and James Stevenson reached the 
summit in 1872 and the insistence of William O. Owen that such 
was not the case. I do not propose at this time to discuss this con- 
troversy, although I believe that the subject merits a review in this 
Journal. Quite as important, in my opinion, is the presentation of 
a fair and full account of the 1898 ascent in a form available to 
those who are interested in mountaineering history. Most of the 
publicity that followed the initial reports of this notable climb has 
emanated from Mr. Owen, whose enthusiasm for the mountain 
long antedated the event and has continued to the present day.’ 
Mr. Owen, however, seems to have been rather more concerned 
with disproving Langford’s claim than with giving a full account 
of the final stages of the climb which led to its successful outcome. 
That the account which follows brings into prominence the fine 
figure of Frank Spalding is no disparagement of Mr. Owen’s part 
in the climb, but is, rather, I believe, an enrichment of the annals 
of mountaineering. 

The history of The Grand Teton is now so generally known 
that only a very brief review is required of the events that preceded 
the climb under consideration. Whether or not Langford and 
Stevenson in 1872 stood on the actual summit, there is at least no 
doubt that they reached the famous “Enclosure” a few hundred 
feet below the summit. This remarkable feature has aroused the 
speculations of many subsequent visitors most of whom have un- 
doubtedly had the same thoughts as Langford’s, namely, that it 
was the work of Indians, that it was built for protection against the 





1 Owen’s accounts are to be found in Alpine Journal, August, 1899, No. 
145, pp. 536-543; Outing Magazine, 1901, pp. 302-307; New York Herald, 
September 18, 1898; and in other publications. 





GRAND TETON: “THE COONING PLACE” 
Returning from the 1898 ascent 
Photo, courtesy Miss E. Spalding 
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wind, and that it was constructed a long time ago.” At least two 
other parties visited the Enclosure in the 1870s, but did not suc- 
ceed in reaching the summit. In 1891, Owen and his wife, with 
Mr. and Mrs. M. B. Dawson, made a determined attempt upon the 
mountain, but turned back when still 700 or more feet from the top. 
Owen made several other attempts in the next few years, in which, 
though unsuccessful, he gained considerable knowledge of the 
mountain. 

In 1896 “The Rocky Mountain Club” was organized in Den- 
ver, Colo. One of its charter members was the Rev. Franklin 
Spencer Spalding. Born in Erie, Pa., March 13, 1865, he had 
come to Colorado in 1874 when his father became Missionary 
Bishop of Colorado, Wyoming and New Mexico. Frank Spald- 
ing, long of limb and a lover of the out-of-doors, grew up in 
familiarity with the Rockies of Colorado. During his undergradu- 
ate days at Princeton, from which he was graduated in 1887, he 
was active in athletics as well as in journalism and debating. He 
elected to follow his father in the Episcopal ministry and attended 
the General Theological Seminary in New York, after which he 
taught for a few years in Colorado. It was at this time that he 
joined with other enthusiastic climbers in forming the Rocky 
Mountain Club. Although called in 1897 to his father’s old parish 
in Erie, Pa., he still looked to the West and eight years later he 
was elected Missionary Bishop of Utah with headquarters in Salt 
Lake City. Bishop Spalding, however, was not a man of the 
cities and of rich parishes. His chosen field was among working- 
men and people of all conditions of life, especially those in isolated 
communities. His biography discloses his sympathetic understand- 
ing of men and the breadth of his Christianity.’ At the very height 
of his career, and in the prime of life, on September 24, 1914, he 
was struck down by a recklessly driven automobile in Salt Lake 
City and was instantly killed. 

Such was the man, who, in 1898, came West from his parish in 
Erie, for a summer vacation in the mountains. He was thirty-five 
at the time and still an athlete. He had climbed a number of the 
high peaks of Colorado, including Longs, Grays, Evans and the 
“Collegiate Peaks.” Earlier that year, George H. Knifton, presi- 





2“The Ascent of Mount Hayden,” by N. P. Langford, in Scribner’s 
Magazine, June 1873, p. 145. 

3“Franklin Spencer Spalding: Man and Bishop,” by John Howard 
Melish. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1917. 
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dent of The Rocky Mountain Club, had written to W. O. Owen, 
who held the position of State Auditor of Wyoming, at Cheyenne, 
inviting him to head a party under the auspices of the Club to make 
another attempt to reach the summit of The Grand Teton. Owen 
had been elected a member of the Club, and Spalding, who still 
retained his membership, became its other representative. The 
party assembled at Jackson Hole early in August and comprised, 
besides Spalding and Owen, Thomas Cooper, of Cheyenne, John 
Shive, of Elk, Wyo., and Frank L. Peterson and Hugh McDer- 
ment, of Jackson, Wyo. 

At this point let Spalding tell the story. He doubtless would 
have preferred that it be told in the form in which he wrote it 
shortly afterwards in an article which was sent to Cosmopolitan 
Magazine. The article, though accepted, was, however, never 
published and the manuscript has been lost beyond hope of re- 
covery. Nevertheless, there exists another account, which for our 
purposes is probably even better, for it was written or dictated 
within a few days after the climb and was given to the newspapers 
as he passed through Denver on the way to the family summer 
home in the Colorado mountains.* It appeared in the Denver 
Evening Post, August 16, 1898, and reads in part, as follows: 

The camp was right beneath the Grand Teton and it was a 
sight that I shall never forget, when early on the morning of 
the 11th we saw it wreathed with clouds and somber as if re- 
buking us for daring to scale it. 

We started at 5 o’clock. The first difficulty encountered 
was that we would select an easy route which would end 
abruptly in a precipice. We went up something like 900 it., 
and being confronted with a wall of rock went down again. 
Finally we made the valley again and determined to follow it 
up. We reached our first glacier and found it was three- 
fourths of a mile across, solid ice covered with rocks and 
checkered with deep crevasses. 

We began to realize what was before us, but we had no fear 
in our final success. Our outfit consisted of 450 ft. of rope, 
two ice axes, two iron-pointed prods, a half dozen steel drills 





4 Melish says the interview was given to the Cheyenne Republican, and 
quotes part of it in the biography. Bishop William Ford Nichols, of San 
Francisco, furnished the account to the Churchman, December 17, 1921, in 
substantially the same form as it is presented here. He speaks of it as an 
extract from Spalding’s diary, but also says it was obtained from a clipping 
supplied by Mr. Knifton. Bishop Spalding’s sisters do not know of any 
diary. Mr. Kemper Fullerton quotes the same newspaper account in The 
Princeton Alumni Weekly, May 11, 1928. 
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and twenty iron pegs. We made the top, however, without 
having to use the drills or pegs. 

The glacier led to a snowfield, 100 yds. in width. The 
snow was so soft that we had no difficulty in walking over it. 
Then we came to another rise of rock, 300 to 400 ft. in length 
and at a steep angle. The rock terminated in another snow- 
bank at an angle of 30°. In single file we began to climb this, 
each stepping in the other’s footsteps. 

When we reached the “saddle” between the middle Teton 
and the Grand Teton we laid down and rested for a few 
minutes. Refreshed, we went up to the saddle between the 
west spur and the main peak, a point as far as anybody had 
ever gone. Mr. Owen found the can he left there in 1891, 
marking the highest point man had ascended. 

Ice was all around us. Our first attempt to continue our 
journey was up through an ice niche, but we discovered that 
there was no place to hold to. We were consequently forced 
to follow a little gallery 3 ft. wide up to the north side. Here 
is where the great similarity of the Grand Teton to the Matter- 
horn comes in. I have climbed both and I know whereof I am 
speaking.® 

Naturally, the north side of any large and supposedly in- 
accessible peak is supposed to be the hardest climb. But the 
Matterhorn is climbed most easily by the north side. So was 
the Grand Teton. We decided to stick to the north, and cau- 
tiously made our way along our gallery until the man in front 
suddenly drew back with the remark that it ended in a precipice 
that shot sheer down for 3000 ft. 

Below the gallery and jutting out from the wall of rock 
were two large slabs, probably 6 ft. in length, which had been 
sprung out from the main wall by the action of the ice and rain. 
Behind these, after lowering ourselves to them, we crawled 
along a distance of 20 ft., which brought us to a little ledge 
under an overhanging rock. The ledge was so narrow that we 
were forced to crawl on our stomachs. 

Even the consciousness that a fall would land us 3000 ft. 
below gave us a decidedly creepy sensation. We had to dig 
our fingers in the rough granite in places to pull ourselves 
along. We encouraged each other by keeping up a natural 
conversation, but it was with an immense feeling of relief that 
we crossed the ledge and came to a sort of niche with a small 
overhanging rock. Over this we threw a rope—an action that 
required a cool and steady hand and a nice eye. We pulled 
ourselves up and out over this 3000 ft. of space and continued 





5 According to Miss Sarah G. Spalding, this is an interpolation by the 
reporter. Spalding had not climbed the Matterhorn, nor did he ever claim to 
have done so. 
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on up the niche to about 50 ft. It was so narrow that we 
could use our feet, elbows and knees. 

It was while we were going up this niche that the only acci- 
dent, if you could call it such, occurred. John Shive was the 
last man coming up. A rock weighing 200 to 300 Ibs. became 
dislodged and fell with a scraping sound in the direction of his 
head. It bounced to one side, as Shive unconsciously swerved. 
It struck the brim of his hat and knocked it to one side. 

All of the rock was slippery and we could not go too care- 
fully. When we reached the top we went on another gallery 
for a distance of nearly 200 ft. to the west: then up to another 
ice niche in which we were forced to cut five steps. It was 
60 ft. high and led on to a ridge. We followed a snow ridge 
for 200 ft. and then over the sharp, jagged eruptive rocks, so 
noticeable above the timberline, clambered with a shout to the 
top. We made it at 4 o’clock exactly. We had been climbing 
for eleven hours. 


Frank Spalding was a very modest man, and in this account 
there is little indication of the leadership on his part that made the 
ascent possible. Fortunately, there have been preserved in the 
archives of Yellowstone National Park copies of several letters 
written by Spalding to Langford a few months after the climb, 
during the height of the controversy instituted by Owen over the 
first ascent. Moreover, John Shive, who took no inconsiderable 
part in the climb, is now living in Blackfoot, Ida., where I had the 
privilege of talking with him last summer. His recollections coin- 
cide substantially with the following account quoted from Spalding’s 
letters to Langford, dated Erie, Pa., December 5th, 1898: 


The sort of gallery ran north beyond the face of the cliff 
and ended in a pile of rocks and a precipice. The north face 
of the mountain itself, you remember, is nearly perpendicular. 
However, just where the gallery leaves it a couple of slabs of 
granite were split off, and being still fastened at the lower 
end, projected off the face of the cliff a couple of feet. I 
crawled along there possibly 10 ft. and came to a narrow ledge 
under the overhanging rock. This ledge was so narrow that 
I had to take off my camera which I had strapped on my back, 
and push it ahead of me. A crawl, or rather squirm, of 30 ft. 
brought me to a shelf of rock, and the cliff above was broken 
enough to risk climbing. I had carried an end of rope across 
with me, Owen paying it out, and I succeeded in throwing a 
loop over a projecting rock and pulled myself up. Here was 
a chimney up which I climbed about 40 ft. or more. It was a 
steep bit, but there was no ice, and being long armed and 
legged, I made it all right carrying the rope up. I was now 
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above the overhanging rock, and I walked along the top of it 
south again, and saw the boys on the enclosure. The peak it- 
self was between me and Jackson’s Hole. Here I came to an- 
other chimney made by the softer filling of a dyke having dis- 
integrated, and I climbed up that about 60 ft. There was 
some ice in it, but I managed it without much difficulty. It 
seemed to me that the top was just ahead, but I did not wish 
to go ahead of my party, and so I climbed down the last chim- 
ney, and hallooed to Owen to come on. The boys on the en- 
closure saw that I had the way to the top and they came on. 

The last chimney was hard for the short-legged fellows, and so 

I carried a rope up for them, and some steps were chopped in 

the ice. 

From this letter it appears that Spalding was not only the leader 
of the party on the only difficult part of the climb, but that he prac- 
tically made a “solo” ascent, returning when he was within a few 
feet of the summit in order to bring up the rest of his party.® 

The ascent described was made on August 11th, 1898, and four 
of the party reached the summit—Spalding, Owen, Shive, and 
Peterson. Cooper had dropped out before reaching the upper 
saddle, and McDerment remained at the Enclosure. Spalding 
speaks briefly of the descent: ‘The descent was harder than the 
ascent, because it was more risky. We had to rope off four places 
as a precautionary measure, although, really, there was but one 
place where it was absolutely necessary.” Owen states that camp 
was reached at eleven o’clock that night. Two days latter, Spalding 
and Shive repeated the ascent and erected a monument on the 
summit. On August 15th, the following telegram was sent by 
Owen from Market Lake, Ida.: “George H. Knifton, Denver : Suc- 
cess is ours. At 4 p.m., August 11th, we planted the club’s colors 
at the summit of the mighty Teton. We feel pardonable pride in 
the success of our undertaking, and that the accomplishment of the 
feat has added by no means the least resplendent gem to our club’s 
coronet of achievements in mountaineering.” 

The ascent was indeed a splendid achievement, and reflected 
great credit upon William O. Owen for his pluck and perseverance, 
and upon Franklin Spencer Spalding for his mountaineering ability 
and his modest sportsmanship. May they both be long remem- 
bered as great American mountaineers ! 





® This is further substantiated by Kemper Fullerton, of. cit. 
7 Denver Evening Post, August 17, 1898. 





A New Route Up Rainier’s West Side 


(August 26-29, 1938) 
Don M. Woops 


REDIT for the completion of one of the few remaining new 
routes on Mt. Rainier is due to Ome Daiber, of the Seattle 
Mountaineers, who showed it to me on the map as well as on an 
aerial photograph. He had examined the ridge between Ptarmigan 
Ridge and Sunset Amphitheatre while on three different flights 
over Rainier, and was sure the route would work out despite two 
very steep snow or ice slopes to be negotiated. 

During the past four years four difficult new routes had been 
made on the N. and W. slopes of Rainier. In 1934 Hans Fuhrer 
and Alfred Roovers ascended Puyallup Cleaver to its head, con- 
tinuing to the summit by following Tahoma Glacier through the 
gap from which this glacier descends. In 1935 Ome Daiber, 
Arnold Campbell and Will H. Borrow, Jr., all of Seattle, com- 
pleted the very difficult ascent of Liberty Ridge on the N. side.’ 
This same year Wolf Bauer and Jack Hossack made the ascent of 
Ptarmigan Ridge, just W. of Liberty Ridge, a route involving 
difficult ice climbing.” A year later two Park rangers, Wendell 
Trosper and Fred Thiem, made a variant of the Fuhrer-Roovers 
route by climbing the upper Puyallup Glacier above the head of 
Puyallup Cleaver, going around St. Andrews Rock, climbing the 
rock face of Sunset Amphitheatre and the steep cliffs of hanging 
ice above, thence to the summit.* Only two new routes remained 
on Rainier, Curtis Ridge on the direct N. (which had been tried 
without success several times by Daiber and his companions), and 
the ridge which he now suggested to me, and for which we sug- 
gested the name “Sunset Ridge,” because it is found directly W. of 
Sunset Amphitheatre, extending down the W. face of Rainier to 
Sunset Park. [Route shown on photo facing p. 367.] 

When I arrived in Seattle from the Mazama outing in the 
Chelan country of central Washington, I, was disappointed to find 





1 4 .A.J., ii, 475, also Mountaineer Annual, 1935. 
2 Mountaineer Annual, 1935. 
3 Mountaineer Annual, 1937. 
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that it was impossible for Daiber to go with us. He had found 
two splendid companions for me, Arnold Campbell, who had ac- 
companied him on the climb of Liberty Ridge in 1935, and Lyman 
Boyer of the Seattle Mountaineers. All three of us were 
strangers to each other and had never climbed together, yet three 
kindred spirits worked harmoniously together on the adventure 
which followed. 

After a late start from Seattle, we lost three hours at Longmire 
and Paradise because we could get no Park official to check our 
equipment. Daiber had received special permission from Park 
Superintendent Tomlinson for our climb, and Bill Butler, chief 
ranger at Paradise, finally gave us an O. K., although our ascent 
was to be entirely out of his district. Under no condition were we 
to put a high camp on the W. side if the cloud-cap that had been 
present for several days remained on the following day. It was 
about 9 p.m. when we left the new W. side highway at its terminus 
at N. Puyallup River. My wife and six-year-old son took the car 
back to a camp on Tahoma Creek and were to meet us two days later 
at Paradise. 

In just over an hour we were in Klapatche Park. We camped 
at the edge of a tiny lake in trees, with a fire but no sleeping bags, 
having left them below as we intended to traverse our peak. Just 
before dawn we looked at our objective, and to our delight the 
cloud-cap was gone. A gorgeous sunrise greeted us. 

After a hot breakfast we continued along the trail through St. 
Andrews Park and along Puyallup Cleaver to about 7500 ft., where 
we put on our rope and bird-cage crampons. We continued up 
and across Puyallup Glacier, skirting the upper end of Colonnades 
Ridge, thence ascending the steep ice slope leading through the ice- 
fall of S. Mowich Glacier. We did not cut steps, as the long points 
of our crampons, with the point of the iceaxe, gave sufficient 
security for each of us. 

About halfway through this icefall a calamity occurred, Boyer 
breaking his right crampon just under the ball of the foot, leaving 
the four toe-points almost completely severed. The leverage of 
the extra long points (2.5 in.) may have been the cause. A piece 
of wire from a junk kit was used to recondition the crampon, but 
it was a grave question in our minds whether the two very steep 
upper ice slopes would yield to this makeshift job. 
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Continuing up the icefall and to the left as we reached a basin 
in the glacier above, we stopped for a late lunch on the ridge be- 
tween the Edmunds and S. Mowich Glaciers. The latter glacier 
ends in a cirque at 10,000 ft., from whence a steep snowfinger led 
upward for perhaps 1500 ft. past two prominent gendarmes on our 
ridge. A wide bergschrund intervened, but was crossed with no 
particular difficulty. We exercised care lest the upper lip fall 
through with us, or loose rock be brought down from above the ice. 

At 5.30 we had reached an elevation of 11,000 ft., with another 
500 ft. of the steep snow-finger above us. We judged the slope to 
be 50°. As there was a stream of water running on the opposite 
side of the snow-finger, and a fair campsite had been reached at 
the edge of the snow, we decided to bivouac. We cut out and 
levelled off a snow platform about 5 ft. square, just at the base of 
the rocky ridge. The icy snow was floored with loose, flat rocks, 
then dirt and fine rock, several thicknesses of newspaper adding to 
the insulation. The tent was then pitched, using ropes, pitons, and 
rocks. We had gathered two small pans of water from the stream, 
but as the contents of one had been consumed, the fierce wind which 
had begun to lash the mountain side caught the empty light pan 
and carried it many feet into the air, and of course beyond re- 
covery. 

More insulation was provided for our backs with wrapping 
paper, our boots came off and feet were put into rucksacks. All 
our extra clothing was put on for the night’s vigil. Once a large 
candle was lighted which gave a fair amount of heat. Our plan 
was to attempt to sleep for a few hours before it became too cold, 
then to arouse ourselves and light the primus stove for warmth as 
well as to prepare hot soup. This worked well except that it was 
next to impossible to sleep sitting up, with our backs resting on ice, 
and a howling blast of wind tearing down upon us. Even so, the 
night we experienced was probably mild compared to many nights 
at this elevation on the mountain. 

By six we were away, continuing up the snow-finger to a col in 
the ridge at a prominent castle-like gendarme, overlooking Sunset 
Amphitheatre. We were just opposite St. Andrews Rock, Colum- 
bia Crest and Peak Success plainly visible, but not Liberty Cap, 
our immediate objective. The next several hundred feet of 
rocky ridge presented no climbing difficulties, and we were then 
faced with a slight drop and a saddle in the ridge. Two alterna- 
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tives presented themselves, either to cross below the saddle on the 
loose, partly iced face, or continue along the extremely rotten, 
knife-edge ridge, either route being far from reassuring. 

At this point a debate arose as to the feasibility of continuing. It 
was already late morning, and examination of the aerial photograph 
taken early in the year with much more snow and ice than at 
present did not reveal our location easily. One thought we were 
much lower on the ridge, but the other two proved our position by 
calling attention to the hanging ice-cliffs of Ptarmigan Ridge, 
directly opposite our present position on the left. We then knew 
that we could not be much over 2000 ft. below Liberty Cap, so we 
voted to continue. 

The next hour was the nastiest bit of climbing of the entire 
route. The first two climbers were belayed one at a time on a 
descent of 8 ft., then across 30 ft. of rotten, disintegrated lava. 
They worked around a huge boulder before arriving at a safe place. 
I descended last with a rappel from a sling of reserve rope placed 
around a rock at the top of the rotten ridge. The dust in our 
faces as we were making this crossing was most disagreeable, but 
we now felt we must go on, none of us caring to climb up the pitch 
we had just descended. After a little more repair to the broken 
crampon we were ready to continue. 

Our next problem was a-steep névé-ice slope rising for about 
1000 ft. at an estimated angle of 60°. It continued downward, far 
below us, ending in a rock face above the N. Mowich Glacier. 
Again practically no steps were cut as the crampons and axe-point 
worked remarkably well. Needless to say, we were saved many 
hours of labor on these three steep snow and ice slopes by not feel- 
ing the need for steps. We felt that our climb was made possible 
by the extremely dry condition of the mountain, near the end of 
the driest season I have witnessed in six visits to Rainier during a 
period of thirteen years. Earlier in the year glare ice might be 
found on this highest ice-slope, which would add many hours to the 
climb. 

We reached the top of our last steep slope in just over an hour, 
and were rewarded by seeing Liberty Cap directly above us. The 
remaining 1000 ft. of snow-covered ridge was easily negotiated. 
It was on this stretch that the four toe-points of Boyer’s crampon 
broke off completely and beyond repair. 
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This snow leading to Liberty Cap was terribly sun-cupped, as 
was the snow leading from the Cap to Columbia Crest, many of the 
cups being 5 ft. deep. For this reason three hours were required 
from the Cap to the Crest, and we were tired when we signed the 
register at 4 p.m. We hurried across the crater and down the 
upper slopes of Nisqually Glacier, immense crevasses being crossed 
on slender but stable ice bridges, and the sun-cups slowing our 
progress considerably. At this point we received welcoming signal 
flashes from tourists at Paradise. At 13,000 ft. we crossed the 
ridge to the Kautz Glacier. Threading our way through sun-cups 
and many crevasses, we were only halfway down the steep Kautz 
ice-chutes when darkness overtook us. 

From a secure spot above an ice-hummock, Campbell and Boyer 
were belayed to another ice-hummock 100 ft. below. I then rap- 
pelled 50 ft. on the doubled climbing rope from an ice-piton as 
anchor. From here Campbell was lowered to within a few dozen 
feet of the lower end of the ice-chute, and slid this remaining dis- 
tance. Boyer was lowered another 100 ft., and using ice-hum- 
mocks as anchors for the doubled rope, three more rappels were 
necessary before I reached his position. From here we easily de- 
scended to the snow below the chute, this time-consuming process 
having taken three hours of our fast fleeing time. 

Now in total darkness, Boyer, who had ascended and descended 
the Kautz route a month previously, led us to the ice-cliff requiring 
a climb of 20 ft. and a traverse of a 100 ft. or more before we were 
on the rock of Wapowety Cleaver, just above Camp Hazard. This 
ice-work after dark was quite hazardous and Boyer did a marvelous 
job of selecting his way. I had a head-lamp flashlight which was 
useful, as Boyer’s carbide lamp kept blowing out in the blast of 
wind and was practically useless. 

On this day we had come from 11,000 ft. on the W. side, over 
the summit and down to 11,000 ft. on the N. side. We had seen 
fourteen of the twenty-seven glaciers on the mountain (only the 
glaciers on the E. not being visible), and had travelled on five dur- 
ing the trip. 

About midnight Sunday we decided to stop just below Camp 
Hazard, it being impossible to reach Paradise that night. We were 
tired and cold, too much so to really set up our tent or even hunt a 
suitable spot. We just flopped on some rocks and threw the canvas 
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over us, all three were sitting without sleep until dawn. We ate 
cold food, as we were in no position convenient for lighting the 
primus stove. It was a most miserable night. 

We left at six and continued down the cinder slopes. The snow 
slope above the Wilson Glacier was cupped and icy, the Wilson 
Glacier bare and crevassed although both had offered splendid 
glissading a month previously. Careful belaying was necessary 
on the Wilson Glacier ; in fact, one slip of 40 ft. was held by the 
man belaying. On all dangerous pitches we kept a constant belay 
during our climb, essential because of the steepness of much of 
our climbing and the absence of ice steps. 

The snow-finger leading to the Nisqually Glacier which pro- 
vided such excellent glissading a month before had melted out com- 
pletely, leaving a loose, rocky gully, with ice ridges extending 
through it which hindered our progress. From above we had 
picked out an easy walk across the Nisqually, but we met two 
young climbers who sent us into a labyrinth that didn’t im- 
prove our feeling of exhaustion at all. Finally we reached the 
moraine and the trail. 

At noon Monday, three tired, sleepy, happy climbers walked 
into Paradise Valley, only twenty-four hours overdue. 





An American Reascends Mont Blanc 


(Grorce W. HEarp, Jr. 1857) 


The story of the author’s ascent of Mont Blanc in 1855 having already 
been presented in these pages (A. A. J., iii, 172), we now print for the first 
time the account of his second ascent two years later, made in company of his 
brother Augustine. 

In his copy of Venance Payot’s Guide-Itinéraire au Mont Blanc (1857), 
now in the Club’s possession, George Heard entered a note stating that he 
crossed the Col des Francais (?Fenétre du Tour) on July 12th, 1856, with 
K. A. Chapman, his companion on Mont Blanc in 1855, and the guides Cachat 
and Couttet. In his book he also indicates that, in addition to his two ascents 
of Mont Blanc, he had climbed the Buet, Dent du Midi, Jardin and Col du 
Géant. Of his Mont Blanc ascent in 1855 he says that they took 6.5 hours 
from Chamonix to the Grands Mulets, and seven hours thence to the summit. 

George Heard, therefore, should be remembered as one of the most enter- 
prising mountaineers of his time among our countrymen, and it is fitting that 
the present narrative should close our survey of early American activity in 
the Alps.—Ed. 


N Ascent of Mont Blanc, on the 4th & 5th September 1857. 
My brother Augustine & myself had been travelling for a 
month together over some of the finest parts of Lombardy and 
Piedmont. We had visited Milan, Venice, Verona, Genoa, Turin 
and many other of the finest northern Italian cities; at length in 
the course of our wanderings we found ourselves in the Hotel 
Royale in the little village of Chamonix, at the foot of Mont Blanc. 
It was my ninth visit to the valley, & I had been so much charmed 
with my former trips that I was unwilling to forego the pleasure 
of introducing my brother to this grandest of all mountain scenery. 
We visited, after the custom of nearly all tourists, the Flégére, 
the Chapeau, the Montanvert, & continued our excursion even 
as far as the Jardin, where the greenest and softest grass, & the 
most luxuriant rhododendrons grow in close proximity to, nay, in 
the very center of, a sea of ice, contrasting most forcibly the ex- 
tremes of summer and the depth of winter. 

The following day we visited the Brevent, situated directly in 
front of the Mont Blanc. The day was charming; every peak & 
asperity of the noble & imposing .mountain confronted us with 
its “full-faced visage” ; and as we gazed on its magnificent glaciers 
streaming down into the valley below us, reminiscences of my first 
ascent crowded into my mind, & I could not repress the irresist- 
ible longings that came over me to explore again its mysterious 
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& hidden recesses. My brother seemed to feel the fascination 
of the scene as much as myself, & we then first spoke seriously 
of attempting the ascent of Mt. Blanc. We descended to the Hotel 
without having come to any definite decision on the matter. Our 
guide Jean Couttet urged it strongly, & was ready with any 
amount of protestations as to our ability to succeed, “si ces mes- 
sieurs voulaient seulement l’essayer” (“if these gentlemen were 
only willing to try”). 

Just as we arrived at Chamonix, a party of two gentlemen’ 
with their guides reached the village from a most successful ascent 
of the mountain, & their glowing account of their expedition com- 
pletely fixed our determination to go. We gave orders for the 
necessary guides and provisions. 

The weather early the following morning was bright and cloud- 
less, so the provisions were packed away in the knapsacks & all 
the preparations were finished for the start, about 8 o’clock, how- 
ever, a few light fleecy clouds came floating through the sky & 
caught against the lofty summits that hem in the valley ; they began 
to increase & descend slowly into the plain. We paid but little 
attention to them although some of the guides shook their heads 
& held up their hands to feel the wind. About 9 a.m. we bid 
goodbye to all our friends who were assembled in the Square be- 
fore the Hotel to witness our departure, & we moved slowly out 
of the village loaded with all the appurtenances of the route. We 
had a goodly escort: there were eight guides, each of whem had 
his porter ; then there was a volunteer who had heard of our good 
auspices & wished to join us—Augustine & myself made 19. The 
names were: Augustine Heard Jr., George W. Heard Jr. Guides: 
Jean Couttet, Frangois Couttet, Joseph Pacard, Michel Pacard, 
Jean Simond, Auguste Frasserand, Alphonse Davouassoux, volun- 
teer ; Auguste Davoitassoux ; eight porters. 

We made a very good appearance as we defiled down the nar- 
row lane that led from the village to the cultivated fields that lay 
at the base of the Aiguilles, but “l’homme propose et Dieu dispose.” 
We had not proceeded more than an hour from Chamonix ere “a 
change came o’er the spirit of our dream.” The clouds had been 
gradually but steadily increasing, & were soon driving up the 





1 Alfred Wills and Cecil Russell, August 30th, 1857. 
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valley before a furious wind. We turned & hurried back “helter- 
skelter” to the village we had left so proudly an hour before, & 
got “wringing” wet before we reached a friendly barn, where we 
took shelter. It continued raining heavily all day—as if indeed 
the very windows of the heavens were opened, & so ended the 
first day of our ascent of Mont Blanc! 

The next day was dull, gloomy & lowering; the sky was 
covered with dull lead-colored clouds that effectually put a damper 
on all our merriment: laughs subsided into smiles, smiles soon be- 
came ghastly grins, as we sauntered through the streets of the little 
village during the intervals between showers, & we felt like de- 
vouring our very souls as we flattened our noses against the 
window panes of the hotel in turning our gaze wistfully upwards 
in hopes of seeing a break in the gray mantle of clouds that lay 
spread out above us. Guides were consulted: they all had the 
same opinion—that it would be fine weather “d’abord” (presently), 
if we only had the patience to wait for it. ““Voyez-vous, messieurs,” 
“la bise commence a reprendre & voila de petite nuages qui com- 
mencent a pousser contre le vent du midi”, said they (‘“See, sirs, 
the North wind is beginning to come back & there are some little 
clouds beginning to push against the South wind”): So we did 
wait with the patience of Job, but the weather still remained the 
same. We turned in after leaving orders in the May day style to— 
“if you are waking, call us early, call us early, mother dear”’— 
should the weather prove to be fine. But, alas! we awaken in the 
morning by the rain pattering against the windows, & the rattling 
of the casement by the wind. The storm had not abated; dark 
murky clouds filled the sky, & our view was limited to the “rocky 
munitions” around the valley, the summits of which even were in- 
visible. About noon it looked like clearing up & tired of our long 
sojourn at Chamonix we thought we would push on & try to gain 
the Grands Mulets that night. But just as we were eating a 
hearty luncheon before our start, we were delightfully disappointed 
to see the rain pour down with a fury that had seldom been equalled 
since the days of Noah. “How refreshing this must be to the 
land”, thought we, “to the parched & thirsty ground!’ We de- 
termined to forego our ascent & go on to Martigny the next day if 
the weather was not propitious enough the following morning to 
enable us to start. 
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At four A.M. the sky was cloudless! Our provisions of the 
first day were almost entirely spoiled by the rain so we ordered 
new supplies: the knapsacks were all repacked & everything was 
got ready for the start. At eight o’cl’k it seemed almost an even 
chance whether it would be fine or not. However, we determined 
to set out, & try our luck again ; so about 9 A.M. we left Chamonix 
with the best wishes of our friends & a motley crowd of tourists, 
guides, women & children. 

Our route lay as usual through the green meadows nearly to 
the lower part of the Glacier des Bossons, then turning to the left 
we ascended the steep grassy pasturages below the dark band of 
mountain firs that lay between us & the desolate regions of snow 
& ice above. Although often seen & observed before, yet no less 
striking was the contrast between the summer verdure of the valley 
below and the gradually but continually decreasing luxuriance of 
the vegetation as we toiled upwards. On emerging from the 
forest of firs we advanced over the dry pasturages, where a few 
stray goats were browsing on the scanty herbs; they raised their 
heads & looked inquiringly at us, as though they were not accus- 
tomed to the intrusion of strangers on their domains, where for 
only about three or four weeks of the year they could find a pre- 
carious existence. Everything at this elevation bore marks of a 
tardy climate: little flowers that are the first to appear in the more 
genial temperature of the vallies after the winter’s snow, were here 
just pushing through the ground ; the torrents & rivulets that came 
rushing down from the heights above were icy cold; and as we 
stopped a moment to look upon the view opening around us, the 
cool breeze from the glaciers announced to us plainly enough 
that we were encroaching upon their domains. 

We arrived safely at the “Pierre a l’Echelle” at the base of the 
Aiguille du Midi. I have already spoken of this rock in my letter 
of my previous ascent in 1855, as being the spot where a ladder is 
always kept, & where parties always stop for the first meal, the 
“Déjeuner” as they call it, after leaving Chamonix. Knapsacks 
were thrown off,—mutton, beef, chickens, bread and cheese are 
handed round & readily accepted: Kegs of wine are put on tap, 
and a bottle of brandy, as it passes from hand to hand is soon 
emptied by a series of sips to the success of the enterprise. We 
rested here nearly an hour, & then got ready to cross the “Glacier 
des Bossons.” The weather was neither good nor bad, “but about 
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middling”, like Patrick’s “drame” ; and we hoped to arrive at the 
“Grands Mulets” without any serious difficulty. The passage over 
the Moraine to get on the Glacier was not easy to find; the ice 
was soft & brittle from the rains of the previous day, & it was some 
time before we found ourselves in the ‘‘beau milieu”, real centre, 
of the ice. The crevasses were sometimes awkward customers 
and gave us some trouble. However, with care & attention we 
got along pretty well; the ladder proved of much service, as in 
throwing it across a crevasse we would walk across on the rounds 
of it. At one time the ice broke under one end of it, just when a 
porter (Bellamy), was in the middle, & it “tilted up!” Bellamy 
would have gone to the bottom had not Frasserand (a guide) 
seized him & drawn him back. 

We had several quite exciting adventures in crossing this 
Glacier which would take too much time to relate, & I must hasten 
on. Some of the crevasses were superb :—it was exceedingly fas- 
cinating to stand on their brink, and look down into their blue & 
silent depths—they were so beautiful in colour, & so “calm in their 
majesty”! 

We arrived at the Grands Mulets at about 4 P.M., as nearly 
as I can recollect. Our porters were refreshed with as much as 
they could eat & drink, & after wishing us “bon voyage” they 
started off on their return march to Chamonix. We watched their 
progress on the glacier we had just left until a turn concealed them 
from our view, & then we began our preparations for passing a few 
hours as comfortably as possible. A fire was kindled inside the 
little hut with the faggots & dry wood we had carried up with us, 
& a soup was soon boiling in a small iron pot that was made to do 
every duty. That wonderful pot!!—Everything was made in it ;— 
tea, coffee, soup, an omelette, snow melted for drinking, wine was 
mulled in it, & Gus and myself washed in it the following morning! 
If we had known to what varied purposes the pot was put, perhaps 
our soup and coffee would not have tasted so good, but our appe- 
tites were so sharpened by our walk in the keen mountain air that 
we had few faults to find with the cooking or the utensils. To use 
a homely saying, “all was fish that came to our net.” 

I am sorry I have no magnificent sunset to record; no rosy and 
variegated hues of the dying dolphin that swept up the noble 
glaciers from the vallies below to expatiate upon ;—no wonderful 
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transition from the full glare of day to the soft evening twilight 
to relate—the eye resting upon the snowy heights arrayed in all 
the gorgeous colours of an unclouded Alpine sunset. Alas! no! 
Our sun sank into a bank of thick clouds that crowned the far- 
distant Jura; the valley of Chamonix at our feet was filled with 
dark vapour ; ever and anon we were enveloped in the clouds our- 
selves, & every puff of wind blew cold & damp in our faces like a 
November gust on the sea-side. But if the weather was so un- 
propitious outside, we atoned for it, within the little hut. We told 
jolly stories, and sang jolly songs, & laughed in our jolliest manner, 
In our “Vin de St. George” & our “Vin de St. Jean”, we drank to 
the health of every known potentate on earth, & of a good many 
others not mentioned in the ‘““Almanach Gotha”. Then our guides 
sang us the “Marseillaise Hymn”, & a song to “Victory”, in patois: 
and Gus and myself favored them with “Old Dog Tray”, “Wait 
for the Wagon” & “Yankee Doodle”—all of which we sang to the 
same tune, & which tune no one knew but ourselves, & we couldn’t 
do it the second time. Then we all sang “Le Bon Roi Dagobert”’ 
& the “Sire de Franc-Boisy” together, & then we lay down on the 
floor & went to sleep—that is, the guides went to sleep & made such 
a tremendous noise in snoring, that we couldn’t even hear the ava- 
lanches outside ; & everybody knows on the authority of ‘““Murray’s 
Handbook” that avalanches are one of the entertainments of those 
who pass a night at the “Grands Mulets.” 

We passed rather an uncomfortable night, and at one o’clock in 
the morning we had breakfasted & were ready to start. As we put 
our noses outside the door, & felt the cold wind, & thought of the 
many hours of toil before us, we did not feel very enthusiastic ; our 
quarters in the hut, bad as they were, seemed a palace of luxury in 
comparison with what we were to encounter! The clouds hung 
heavily around the lofty summits, & our guides shook their heads 
more than once as they gazed upwards—at half past one it looked 
like rain, but a quarter of an hour afterwards a guide invited us 
to look out. There was not a cloud in the sky! A bright & nearly 
full moon shone with unwonted brilliancy over the snow white 
glaciers, which streamed down on every side around us, & enabling 
us to discern every crevasse & irregularity of their form and lighted 
up every outline of the dark crags of the Aiguille du Midi on the 
left as clearly as the noonday! The effect was wonderful. 
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At 2 o’clk we clambered carefully down from our hut on the 
rock of the Grands Mulets to the glacier below, where we attached 
ourselves all together with ropes. We had not advanced more 
than 100 yards from the Grands Mulets when we sank through the 
outer crust of snow nearly up to our knees, and continued to do so 
at every step until we reached the summit. This made the walking 
a thousand times more laborious & fatiguing, as can easily be 
imagined. 

We skirted along the immense banks of snow, mounting slowly 
in zigzags, now turning to the right, now to the left to shun a 
yawning crevasse, whose dangers could be easily seen in the bright 
moonlight. We marched along in single file, each one taking care 
to place his feet in the tracks made by his predecessor & every once 
in a while we changed the man who was the head one of the file, 
as the labour of “making the steps” was too great to be continued 
long without relief. It was very cold, yet the action of walking 
kept us warm enough. I suffered much, however, from my feet, 
which were like two icicles. We wore thick wolf skin gloves on 
our hands which effectually protected them from the cold. This 
forced night’s march, though as vivid to my mind as though it hap- 
pened yesterday presented nothing of any material interest for the 
first two hours after our departure from the Grands Mulets. 
Crevasses we had, & dangerous ones too, to cross & to avoid ; hard 
scrambles up the faces of steep slopes of snow & ice followed each 
other in rapid succession; yet we met no obstacle that required 
more than ordinary nerve to surmount until we arrived at a place 
called the “Coin du Dome”, right under the shadow of the great 
“Dome du Goute”. At this point a most enormous & formidable 
crevasse stretched along the whole width of the glacier. It seemed 
impossible to cross. The guides separated & searched on all sides 
for a passage: there was but one point by which it was possible to 
gain the other side, & this was so dangerous that a consultation was 
held as to whether it was worth the while to risk it. The crevasse 
was 15 or 20 feet wide in the narrowest part & across this a natural 
bridge of snow about 2 feet wide had formed which had sunk three 
or four feet below the level of the two lips of the crevasse: it was 
necessary to cross on this bridge. We all got together on the brink 
of the crevasse, & attaching three ropes to Frangois Couttet, who 
volunteered to go ahead, we lowered him gradually & softly down 
on the bridge: it bore him & we eased out the rope inch by inch to 
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him as he moved slowly forward. He tested every step before 
advancing with a punch from his pole; he found it stronger than 
we imagined, but we did not breathe freely till we saw him on the 
other side. Then Frasserand (a guide) followed him with the 
same precautions—then went Auguste Davouassoux, the volunteer. 
Just as we were intent on the passage of this crevasse, the weather 
changed with the inconceivable rapidity of these high latitudes, as 
three of our party were on the farther side, & removed from us 
but about 20 feet, a cloud enveloped us in such a fog, that we could 
not even distinguish them, though they had a large lantern in which 
were burning three candles. The snow fell in such quantities that 
we were soon as white as millers, & we did not dare to move for 
fear of falling, & attached as we all were one to another we should 
have dragged each other into the crevasse. It was in standing still 
in this awkward position that my feet became intensely cold, & 
as I found when I got back they were quite severely frostbitten. 
Two of the guides drummed on them with their fists to keep up the 
circulation, but I found the manipulation so severe that I thought 
the remedy worse than the disease. 

We were at least three quarters of an hour standing there, & 
were all benumbed with cold & wet, when it became suddenly a little 
clearer, & looking up we saw the clouds driving away, & dissipating 
like thin smoke, the moon shining down through them, silvering 
the snow & gladdening our hearts. 

We now addressed ourselves again to our onward progress. 
It was for Gus & myself to pass the crevasse. Ropes were at- 
tached to us; one passed under each arm & thrown across to the 
party on the further side, & we were let down on the bridge as 
lightly as a mother spreads a covering on a baby to prevent its 
waking. We moved slowly across, placing our feet exactly in the 
tracks of those who went before us; & on our reaching the further 
side, a powerful arm stretched down & seizing us by the coat collar 
lifted us up clear & placed us by the side of the others! The 
others followed in their turn, & so it came to pass that we all 
crossed safely over. 

Mounting then a little Plateau we had another steep climb, & 
again found ourselves in a thick fog—not so thick, however, that 
the guides could not discern the true route. But the fatigue from 
the severe labour of walking in the deep snow—we sank in up to 
our knees at every step & often above them—was very evident in 
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the man who went ahead, “to break out” a path: it was necessary 
to relay him very often. All this new snow had fallen during the 
last few days, when we were detained at Chamonix by the bad 
weather. It was rain at Chamonix, but became light snow on the 
heights. 

Daylight had already broken some time before we attained the 
entrance to the “Petit Plateau”, which lies between the “Dome du 
Goute” & the highest part of the “Glacier des Bossons”. Its sur- 
face was covered with huge débris of fallen avalanches, pieces that 
weighed hundreds of tons were scattered about in every direction, 
As we picked our way silently through them, how anxiously we 
looked up! All along the summit of the vast Dome du Goute 
stretched a long line of snow & ice cornices, seemingly all de- 
tached & in the act of falling. It is said that even the vibration of 
a whisper may sometimes bring them down! How carefully we 
walked! How we all refrained from any loud noise as we passed 
under their dread shadow! The fog of clouds as they whirled 
about hid them often from our view, but the indistinctness added 
much to their terrible appearance. I think it is here that lies all, 
or by far the greatest danger in the Ascent of Mont Blanc. The 
danger arising from the crevasses sinks into insignificance by the 
skill, energy & courage of the guides (I speak of really good 
guides), when compared with the awful accident that would almost 
inevitably occur should one of these terrible masses of ice & snow 
impending over your head give way as you were passing under it. 
At almost every discharge enough ice is hurled down to sweep 
away whole forests & destroy whole villages. 

On this Petit Plateau I noticed a phenomenon I have never 
seen satisfactorily explained. At the bottom of every footstep 
the snow was of a bright clear blue, as deep as the color of the 
sky in a cloudless day in summer. It was the same blue color that 
you observe in a crevasse—the peculiar blue “indigo” of the Rhone 
at Geneva was not more so. I have often noticed this at great 
heights. 

Leaving gladly the Petit Plateau & its danger behind us we 
gained gradually the entrance of the “Grand Plateau,” a huge basin 
of snow & ice, surrounded on 3 sides by lofty mountains. Before 
arriving there, however, we had several bad crevasses to cross: I 
will not dwell upon them ; crossing one was much like crossing an- 
other, & it’s difficult to understand descriptions without being ac- 
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quainted with localities. Then came a hard scramble up a steep 
slope of loose snow two feet deep, with the certainty of falling into 
an enormous crevasse at the bottom of it in case you slipped, & 
the Grand Plateau was gained! We sat down in a circle just at 
the entrance to it, & looked around. On every side was a thick 
curtain of cloud, & we could see nothing but its uniform gray 
colour, except once in a while a rent would reveal the rocky crags 
of the Aiguille du Midi, & the impassable barriers of the “Monts 
Maudits”. 

Meat, bread, cheese & wine were produced & handed round, 
everything that was not absolutely necessary had been left at the 
Grands Mulets, & we economized all our food. It was now nearly 
8 o’clk in the morning! It had taken us 6 hours to reach the 
Grand Plateau, which we had attained in 34% hours during my first 
ascent, so easy had we found the walking then, compared with 
what it was now. The heavy, deep snow made the walking 
terribly laborious. 

A quarter of an hour was allowed for rest, & to eat our break- 
fast & then it was “En route”! again! The Grand Plateau is 
quite level, so it was a great relief. We crossed it in turning a 
little to the left, so to arrive at the only ascent by the “Corridor”. 
We had reached it, & had begun slowly to ascend, when it seemed 
much clearer & lighter overhead : a quarter of an hour’s walk more, 
& we were above all the clouds in a perfectly serene clear atmos- 
phere, with the sun shining with unwonted lustre in a sky of the 
clearest & deepest blue!! We were at an absolute height of more 
than 14,000 feet above the level of the sea, & more than 11,000 
above Chamonix. Not a breath of air was stirring, & we could 
have carried a lighted candle in our hand to the very summit of 
the mountain without its being extinguished. 

We arrived at the bottom of the Mur de la Cote pretty well 
“done up”. Our guides were horribly fatigued & as we looked up 
the steep precipice of ice before us, the remainder of our enthusi- 
asm began to ooze out at our finger ends. The Mur de la Cote is 
all one solid mass of ice about 400 feet high, (some call it 550 ft.) 
& it is nearly perpendicular! It is bordered on the left by an 
enormous & unfathomable crevasse, whose yawning mouth seemed 
ready & capacious enough to swallow up our whole party. It gave 
us pleasant intimation of where we should bring up in case of 
slipping on its white glistening surface. 
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After a few minutes halt at its base to collect our strength & 
courage, Jean Couttet, our chief guide, cried out, “Allons, Mes- 
sieurs, en avant!” First one guide took the axe & after great 
labour cut ten or twelve steps; he was unable to cut any more, 
passed the axe to another; then he tried, & cut about a many & 
then gave it up perfectly exhausted; then Francois Couttet, to 
whom I have before alluded as being one of the strongest & most 
courageous guides of Chamonix, took the axe & cut all the rest of 
the steps clean to the top of this awful precipice. An idea may 
be better formed of its height, & the strength & endurance neces- 
sary to make the steps when I state that from the bottom to the 
top 552 steps were cut, & that each one had to be hewed out of the 
hard solid ice! And this too in an atmosphere so rarified that 
several of our guides were sick, & after a walk of 8 or 10 hours up 
hill, in the snow knee deep. Of course the steps were made in 
zigzag. The inclination of the Mur de la Cote is about 70°. 

On arriving at the top of the Mur de la Cote we all threw our- 
selves down on the snow, & got a short rest. A second breakfast 
was made here, & a bottle of Champagne was drunk to the health 
of his August Majesty the Mont Blanc, we all standing up bare- 
headed in the full presence of the “Mountain Monarch.” 

We had now the “Calotte” to ascend when we should have 
gained the destination of our longings. But how distant the sum- 
mit seemed! We had crawled like ants for hours & hours upon 
the huge side, toiling upward through mist & cloud until the blue 
of heaven seemed just above us, so near that we could apparently 
touch it, still we mounted & mounted in the snow & ice, over yawn- 
ing crevasses, up terrible precipices—& when we thought the last 
icy barrier passed & that we had but a step to take to stand upon 
the white glistening Dome—behold another long steep, laborious 
ascent of a thousand feet ere we could be admitted into the Royal 
presence of the “Monarch of Mountains”. How interminably 
long the ascent! We had much difficulty to keep awake ; we were 
obliged to stop every ten or twenty steps to take breath, so great 
was the rarefaction of the air. I suffered from a most intense 
headache, but my brother was free from any bad feeling whatever, 
& in fact he was well during the whole ascent as any of the guides, 
& stood it quite as well. Our guides were throwing themselves 
down every few steps in sheer exhaustion, & going to sleep. I had 
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forgotten to say that we had left three of them done up completely 
on the top of the Mur de la Cote. “Si le Mont Blanc avait seule- 
ment 500 pieds de plus, il n’y a qui mon frére & moi & qui suissons 
arriver au sommit”—said Couttet (Jean), (“If the Mont Blanc 
was only 500 feet higher my brother & myself would be the only 
ones to reach the top”), & I believe it. But there is an end to 
everything, & luckily there was to this last ascent. We neared the 
top: the guides stood still & Gus & myself went ahead, hand in 
hand, crossed the ridge & the Mont Blanc was gained! Our sha- 
dows fell down directly on the highest point of Europe. There 
was nothing above us but the brilliant sun shining in a sky most in- 
tense blue, the moment of victory was a proud one! 

Around and below us we looked upon a boiling sea of cloud 
that rolled in huge billows, against the snowy pinnacle on which 
we stood. It was indeed an impressive scene; the most utter 
silence reigned, only broken at long intervals by the dull roll of an 
unseen avalanche in the mist below us: not a thing in nature re- 
minded us of life—we seemed to be left entirely alone, so far 
above not in, the world that we had lost all interest in it. The cold 
bleak summit of glistening snow seemed in its solitude to be a 
throne for the gods—“holy ground”, in fact. 

The clouds covered all the country as far as we could see. 
Here & there a lofty granite summit reared its head above them, 
like black rocks amidst the white breakers of an ocean. Ever & 
anon the clouds in one vast surge would sweep over them.& hide 
them from our view; then retiring as suddenly they left little 
particles of the white vapour adhering to their jagged sides, as if 
they were flecked with foam from the sea. In this manner we 
saw the Aiguilles Verte, de Géant, d’Argentiére & les Grandes 
Jorasses. 

The masses of cloud were driving in all directions with furious 
rapidity. Away down on our Northern horizon a bank of dark 
vapour was hurrying to the East ; & nearer to us was another cur- 
rent moving with equal speed, in the opposite direction. To the 
South one army of clouds going South-East had met another 
body coming toward us—& in the conflict huge masses were 
forced up into the sky far above our heads like a volume of black 
smoke froma furnace. It reminded me of the passage in Byron’s 
Manfred: 
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“The mists boil up around the glaciers: clouds 
“Rise curling far beneath me, white & sulphury, 
“Like foam from the roused Ocean of deep Hell.” 
Monotonous as this view might seem yet it was one full of mag- 
nificence and beauty. The bright sun was shining above us so 
brilliantly that we could scarcely look at the glittering snow on 
which we were lying, while literally miles below us at Chamonix 
it was raining with all the violence of the tropics. 

We remained on the top about 20 minutes & then giving a 
“longing lingering look”’ around us, we began our descent, & what 
a relief it was to our legs to go down! We slid down the Calotte 
four abreast, so as to make a large broad track that might be seen 
from Chamonix, in order that we might have a visible proof of our 
ascent in case there should be any unbelievers as to the result of our 
expedition. On arriving at the summit of the Mur de la Cote we 
resumed an order of march, & we descended this icy precipice 
with great precaution. The coming down, as is often the case, 
was quite as difficult as the going up, & in fact much more so, but 
we soon stood in safety at its base. 

It would be long & tedious to describe our descent to Chamonix 
minutely. We found the sun extremely hot, in fact it was so 
intensely hot in crossing the Grand Plateau that our faces were 
scorched & burnt as red as mahogany. Our eyes suffered terribly 
from the glare of the sun on the snow. But the clouds soon re- 
ceived us in their embrace, & when we were crossing the Petite 
Plateau, under the icy cornices I have before alluded to, a heavy 
snowstorm was found very refreshing! 

We had great trouble in crossing the dangerous crevasse I have 
mentioned before, “au Coin du Dome”. Just as one man was in 
the middle of it, the bridge suddenly sank a foot or two under 
him! But thanks to the skill & dexterity of our guides we all 
passed safely over & soon after arrived at the Grands Mulets. We 
made a halt there of about half an hour to get a bite, & to pack up 
everything we had left in the morning, & then we recommenced 
our descent. We found the passage of the Glacier des Bossons 
very bad, & dangerous from the brittleness & softness of the ice. 
It had been raining there all day. We only managed to get off of 
it just at nightfall: & then after a fatiguing descent through the 
woods in the dark, during which time we lost our way, at about 
half past nine P.M. we were standing at the bottom of the moun- 
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tain near the little hamlet of Bossons, where a band of music 
awaited us. We marched into Chamonix just as the clock was 
striking ten to the tune of “See the Conquering Hero Comes”, with 
colors flying & drums beating: The Hotel Royale, where we were 
staying was illuminated, & everybody in the village—inhabitants, 
tourists, men, women & children formed such a dense crowd be- 
fore the Hotel that we could scarcely get to the door. It had been 
raining all day & all night at Chamonix, & they wouldn’t believe that 
we had reached the top. However, the next day was fine & cloud- 
less, & when they saw our tracks clear up to the summit the en- 
thusiasm was great!! Our chief guide said he’d never made so 
difficult an ascent of Mont B., & he had made it 9 times. It was 
a hard pull—there’s no doubt about it—from 2 A.M. until 10 P.M., 
20 hours hard walking & mostly (17 hours) in snow knee deep! 
And so ended my second ascent of Mt. Blanc. 


London, 3rd June ’58. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE CLUB 


ry 
SECRETARY’S ANNUAL REPORT 
Year 1938 


Our numbers are now eleven greater than at the close of the 
previous year. One Active Member has died: Harrison Wood. 
Four members have resigned and two were dropped. Three new 
Honorary Members have been elected: Lord Tweedsmuir (John 
Buchan), now governor-general of Canada; Signor Cav. Vittorio 
Sella; and His Majesty Leopold, King of the Belgians. Fifteen 
new Active Members have been elected. There are now altogether 
twelve Honorary and 234 Active Members, a total of 245, as one, 
N. E. Odell, is carried in both categories. 


Three meetings of the Board of Directors have been held; 
on January 15th, March 26th and November 5th. 


The tenth issue of the Journal appeared late in March under 
Dr. Thorington’s editorship. A proposal by Dr. Thorington to 
publish the trapping diaries of the late Donald (Curly) Phillips is 
dependent upon the securing of 200 subscribers. 


The Library has continued to grow, numbering something over 
3300 volumes. Most of the duplicates on hand were disposed of 
late in the year. New circulating privileges to members are now in 
effect. 


The Committee on Guides’ Training, Henderson, Chairman, 
is functioning actively and proposes to continue its work through 
its several members. The “All-outdoor Uniform Distress Signal,” 
adopted by the Club (three audible or visual signals to be answered 
by two signals), has also been adopted by the B. C. Mountaineering 
Club, but the Alpine Club of Canada prefers the European signal 
(six audible or visual signals and three in reply). This is men- 
tioned here as our members should know and be ready to recog- 
nize either signal. Cards describing our signal in detail and its 
application are still available. 


On March 26th a spring dinner was held in Philadelphia. About 
twenty-five members and sixty-five guests assembled at the Engi- 
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neers’ Club. Pres. Rogers presided. Hall spoke with slides on his 
1937 visit to New Zealand. Outhwaite showed some moving pic- 
tures of Mt. Pelee in eruption. Linton showed colored movies of 
the Bernese Oberland. 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter A. Wood, Jr., were hosts to about sixty 
members and guests at the apartment of Mrs. Harrison Eustis in 
New York on December 5th. Dr. Thorington showed charming 
colored moving pictures “below the snowline” in the Italian Lakes 
and more elevated alpine regions including the Oberland, chain of 
Mont Blanc and Dauphiné. Charles S. Houston told of the expedi- 
tion to the Karakoram and assault upon K2, showing both colored 
and black and white moving pictures. 


Several smaller informal gatherings were held during the year, 
generally at the home f a member, sometimes to meet a fellow 
member or climber from afar, who happened to be passing through. 
This is a pleasant custom which should spread. 


It is probably fair to say that, as in 1932 with the ascent of 
Minya Konka, our members have again achieved the outstanding 
success of the year in mountaineering, by their climb to 26,000 ft. 
on K2. The party was composed of C. S. Houston, R. H. Bates, 
R. M. Burdsall, W. P. House and also Paul Petzoldt and Capt. 
N. R. Streatfield as transport officer. Washburn led a party from 
the Matanuska Glacier in the coastal Chugach Range,’ Alaska 
(reached by air from Valdez), to the highest point in the range, 
Mt. St. Agnes (13,250 ft.). Terris Moore and Washburn later 
made another first ascent, Mt. Sanford (16,206 ft.) in the Wrangell 
Mountains of the interior. Washburn also flew over and photo- 
graphed vast glaciers near the coast between Mts. Logan, St. Elias 
and Copper River, mostly unseen previously. Hainsworth and 
Carlson with Hans Fuhrer climbed the Helmet face of Mt. Robson 
and made a new traverse of Mt. Whitehorn. J. Durrance made a 
new route on Devil’s Tower, Wyo. Hall, the Mundays, and 
Ulrichs on a two weeks’ back-packing trip S. E. of Bella Coola, 
sighted three new peaks all probably over 11,000 ft., but difficult of 


approach, in the Coast Range. 
PP , i i Henry S. HALt, Jr., 


Secretary. 
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ANNUAL MEETING 
1939 


The 36th Annual Meeting of the Club was held at the club 
house of the Appalachian Mountain Club, 5 Joy Street, Boston, 
on January 14th, 1939, at 2.15 p.m. Pres. Rogers presided with 
thirty members present. At the illustrated talks after the meeting 
there were about forty members and twelve to fifteen guests. The 
Minutes of the 1938 Annual Meeting were read by the Secretary 
and voted approved. The Secretary read his annual report which 
was voted approved. 

Fisher read his treasurer’s report which was voted approved 
(printed in full elsewhere). 


The Librarian, Miss Helen I. Buck, being absent, her report 
was read by the Treasurer (printed in full elsewhere). 


Wood summarized the progress to date in the map collection, 
stating that a good deal of material is on hand but is still being 
arranged. Soon, a very representative file of maps, and indexes 
of existing maps, will be available for use. 


Hall stated that climbing records for the new club book were 
mostly in, and that he would shortly start editing them for the 
printer. 

A tentative budget for 1939 was read by Fisher. A substantial 
and unexpected, non-recurring item of income will allow a some- 
what more generous appropriation for the Journal for the current 
year. 

Henderson reported on progress in the matter of guides’ train- 
ing. A rather upset situation exists at Rainier. Five men have 
received certificates from the committee. A course of instruction 
during the winter or spring in two or three climbing areas is 
planned. There has been talk of the National Parks Service tak- 
ing over control of the guiding. The system practiced in the 
Tetons remains the best. There, guiding is in the hands of a com- 
petent private concessionaire. If men could be trained and licensed 
for guiding under all conditions they could move about to differ- 
ent districts which would be better for them, and would eventually 
develop more all-around guides. 


A letter from the Department of the Interior was read out- 
lining a plan under which permission for mountain ascents in the 
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National Parks would be granted. Pres. Rogers read a letter 
from Director Cammerer of the National Parks Service, asking 
for suggestions from the Club. Edward Ballard, representing the 
N. P. S., outlined the present rather confused situation in regard 
to control over climbing in the parks. Morton asked how compe- 
tent the parks’ officials really were to judge of the qualifications 
of climbing parties. Mrs. O’Brien also later questioned their 
competence in this respect. Mr. Ballard said that the whole matter 
is still under consideration and that the government wants advice 
in order to adopt a policy which will be workable and, if possible, 
will concur with the wishes of the Club. Further comments 
were made by Gilman, J. Hurd, House (questioning the advisability 
of any restrictions), Wood (who favored prohibiting solo climb- 
ing). Harnden spoke against the suggestion that certain peaks be 
singled out for prohibition, and thought that each party should 
be considered on its merits, and Henderson said that it appeared 
inevitable that the parks would no longer be open to unrestricted 
climbing; that some kind of a compromise must be reached. 
Rogers summarized the situation, stating that the parks were 
being more and more closely administered, that some kind of con- 
trol over climbing seemed certain, and that he thought the sugges- 
tions already made by the National Parks Service a step in the 
right direction. 


The sense of the meeting was finally expressed in a resolution 
moved by Perkins, seconded by Palmer, to the effect that the 
regulations as outlined were good on principal but should be some- 
what modified, and particularly stress three points: 1. That parties 
should be required to register before setting out for and returning 
from a climb in national parks. 2. That officials should be given 
powers (to be determined) to restrict parties, particularly those 
made up of inexperienced persons. 3. That it would be a mis- 
take to prohibit the climbing of certain peaks solo. 


The Nominating Committee, Kingman, Hainsworth and Gil- 
man, Chairman, reported that, with the exception of Councillors 
Cabot and Field, whose terms expired at this time, all other 
councillors and officers had not yet served three-year terms and 
should be continued in office. To fill the two council vacancies 
the committee nominated : 


Rosert H. Bates of Philadelphia 
Rosert L. M. UNDERHILL of Concord, Mass. 
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The Secretary was, on motion carried, instructed to cast one 
ballot for the above nominees, which being done they were declared 
elected. 


Prof. Perkins made a statement deploring the use of personal 
names for peaks. Due to the lateness of the hour this interesting 
subject was not as fully discussed as it could have been. He asked 
that the Club go on record as opposed to this practice. A motion 
so expressed was seconded and carried. 


The Secretary announced that ninety-five votes had been cast 
in the referendum to see if the age limit for membership should 
be reduced from twenty-one to twenty (By-Laws, paragraph 6). 
Seventy-seven favored the change, six opposed the change, twelve 
indicated no preference. The amendment was therefore declared 
in effect. 


The meeting adjourned at 3.45 p.m. 
After a short interval, the speaking program began as follows: 


Account of the 1937 expedition by air and boat to the Snyder 


Range, N. W. Territories, Lat. 63°, Long. 129°, illustrated with 
colored lantern slides, by F. H. J. Lambart. 


Ascents of some of the difficult granite spires and peaks of the 
Bregaglia on the Swiss-Italian border in S. E. Switzerland, illus- 
trated with lantern slides, by Miss Ursula Corning. 


New process colored slides (splendid definition) illustrating 
climbs in the Sawtooth Mountains of Idaho, the Tetons, a new 
route on Devils Tower, Wyoming, and some of the mountain 
flowers, by Jack R. Durrance. 


This interesting and well-presented program ended at 5.40 P.M. 
# 
ANNUAL DINNER 


The Annual Dinner was held the same evening at 46 Beacon 
Street, Boston. There were 110 present including forty-five mem- 
bers and sixty-five guests, among the guests being Pres. James B. 
Conant of Harvard, a recent convert to climbing in the high peaks. 
Pres. Rogers presided. 
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After dinner there were brief remarks of greeting by Pres. 
Rogers including the reading of a telegram from the Farquhars 
in California, and Dr. Conant said that he was now a sophomore 
in mountain climbing and hoped soon to graduate. 


William R. Hainsworth told with slides and fine colored moving 
pictures of the first ascent of Mt. Robson by the Helmet face and 
traverse by the 1934 S. face route, made in company with Howard 
Carlson and Hans Fuhrer, taking three days and two nights. The 
nights were spent in the snow at 11,000 ft., one with tents and 
sleeping equipment on Helmet col, and the other without shelter on 
the S. side of the mountain. Later the party made a new traverse 
of Mt. Whitehorn. 


Charles S. Houston, leader of the American Alpine Club expedi- 
tion to the Karakoram in 1938, told with fine moving pictures of 
the long journey from Srinagar to the Baltoro Glacier, recon- 
naissance of the great peak, K2, the second highest mountain in 
the world (28,250 ft.), and finally the attempt to climb it by the 
southeast ridge. Working in perfect unison the party succeeded 
in making it possible for two of its members to reach the base of 
the final pyramid at an altitude of 26,000 ft., on July 21st. From 
there, with communications from the base camp 9000 ft. below 
thinly strung out, and warnings of a change in weather, the party 
very wisely decided to retreat while they could still do so in good 
order. 


The moving pictures were full of interest, showing well the 
nature of the difficult journey in, over high passes in the spring 
snows, the crossing of rivers by skin raft or swaying rope bridge, 
excellent studies of the natives, many incidents of travel, the 
superb scenery of the Baltoro, grandest mountain area in the world, 
and finally many close-up pictures of the actual ascent, satisfying 
to see and not always included in the pictorial record of such an 
expedition. The Club extends its heartiest congratulations to the 
party on their splendid achievement. 


The gathering finally broke up at 11.30 p.m. 


Henry S. HALL, Jr., 
Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


Receipts to December 31, 1938: 

Dues—16 at $15 

116 at $10 

63 at $5 

$ 1,715.00 

Interest and dividends received 471.69 
Surplus stock sales of Library books 134.17 
American Alpine Journal (prior years) sales 23.00 
American Alpine Journal (current year) sales 58.56 
Guide Book sales 
Karakoram Expedition contributions 
American Alpine Journal ads 


Disbursements: 


Library purchases 
Distress Signal supplies 
American Alpine Journal (gross cost) 
Miscellaneous postage and printing 
Dinner (net deficit) 
ATR KOTRIN TERPCUIION .... 5 0cesesccccesss ieee esse 
Fire insurance on contents of rooms (3 years) 
Map Department 
Reserve for 1939 booklet 
10,384.19 


Surplus for year $ 20.87 


Balances: 1/1/38 12/31/38 
Chase National Bank, general a/c $ 1,113.15 $ 804.85 
Booklet reserve 100.00 300.00 
Brooklyn Savings Bank (Whymper Fund) é 216.39 
Brooklyn Savings Bank (Library Fund) I 295.62 
Brooklyn Savings Bank (Reserve Fund) 5 746.64 
Brooklyn Savings Bank (Club House Fund) 5,298.98 





Total cash balance 1/1/38 
Surplus for year 
Reserved in 1938 for 1939 booklet 


Cash balance 12/31/38 


Securities at Cost: 
Reserve Fund: 
1 U.S. A. 4, 1944 
lub House Fund: 

i Nor. Pac. P. L. 4 
1 Sou. Pac. S. F. T. 4 , 
Rater eee tr, Seon Oe NOTE: GO, ook cece cclcsecesssscesres 
Gteed. Mtr, ctf; Lawyers Mort. Go. ......ccssccsccvscccess 
10 shares Gen. Gas & Elec. pfd. 5% 


Rupa, SeRNUREREY CRED RIRIIOES ois do ssc cuecindsecvessicese $17,453.45 
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Inventory of Club Rooms (not included in above) : 
Library, approximately 2,800 volumes at cost of $ 1,014.19 
Furniture and book cases, cost 563.32 
Alpina Americana, in vaults of Waverly Press, estimated value 
of donations included above 8,000.00 
Contents of rooms insured for $9,000 (fire). 


Jort E. FISHER, 
Treasurer. 


& 
REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 


During the past year 200 volumes have been added to the 
library, making a total of 3335. Additions include the alpine 
books from Judge Putnam’s collection (donated by Dr. Ladd), 
bound volumes of journals and donations from Mr. Comstock, Mr. 
Greene, Miss Merrick, as well as further contributions from Dr. 
Thorington. Miscellaneous material was received from Dr. Ladd 
and Mr. Fisher. 


Many duplicate books have been sold, the proceeds being used 
for binding and the purchase of new books. Members resident 
outside the New York area may now borrow books according to 
rules adopted by the Directors; and which are reprinted else- 
where in this issue. Copies of the library rules have also been 


sent to each member of the Club. Heian T. Bock 


Librarian. 


¢ 
THE MAP COLLECTION 


While the Club’s Library contains many maps illustrating texts 
descriptive of particular mountain regions, it is neither easy nor 
convenient for members, desirous of studying the topography of a 
region, to locate such material. In order to facilitate such inquiry 
and to broaden the scope of our topographical information, the 
Council has approved the creation of a Map Department. Already 
the basis of a good collection has been formed with the acquisition 
of the sheets of the Swiss and Italian Governments relating to 
those portions of the Alps lying within their respective frontiers, 
and through the donation of a large number of published sheets and 
original surveys of the mountains of British Columbia and Alberta. 
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The growth of a representative map collection depends upon 
purchases and donations. At present the Club has a small fund 
at its disposal for making purchases but it would prefer to apply 
this to the collecting of maps of regions of interest to mountaineers 
but which are not ordinarily in the possession of individual mem- 
bers. Such regions are, for example, the Andes, Himalayas and 
the New Zealand Alps. Such a procedure would be possible if 
the members would cooperate by donating duplicates of sheets 
already in their possession or maps of mountainous areas for which 
they have no further use. Duplicates acquired in this manner 
would be at the disposal of members for personal use in the same 
way as duplicate books in the library. Donations so made should 
be addressed to the Club Rooms where they will be welcomed not 
only by the Map Committee but by all those requiring maps for 
the planning of future climbing seasons. W. A. W., Jr. 


£ 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON DISTRESS SIGNALS 


The excellent progress made in 1937 was followed up in 1938 
by a wider distribution of notices and cards calling attention to 
the signal adopted. An article which appeared in the Ski Bulletin 
called the attention of skiers to this signal and calls for posters 
and cards have been received from skiing organizations in various 
parts of the country. The dissemination of the knowledge of 
these signals calls for persistent application, and the assistance of 
all members of the Club in broadening the knowledge of the signal 
and in giving it the widest publicity is earnestly solicited. 

KENNETH A. HENDERSON, 
Chairman. 


£ 
REPORT OF THE GUIDES’ COMMITTEE 


The committee was unfortunately unable to carry out its full 
plans for the instruction, examination and licensing of guides in 
the year 1938. Considerable experience was gained, however, and 
it is hoped that a complete program can be carried forward in the 
coming year. In the Rocky Mountain area, it proved impossible 
for your local committee member to arrange a convenient time and 
place for the present guides and candidates in Colorado and Wyom- 
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ing to receive instruction and take examinations. A plan to meet 
this situation is now being worked out. 

In the Pacific Northwest, one new man at Mt. Rainier was 
given a temporary certificate, and arrangements made for a com- 
plete course of instruction this winter and spring. The coopera- 
tion of the National Park Service and use of their headquarters in 
Seattle have been obtained. The cooperation of the mountaineers 
and the American Red Cross in the giving of this course is grate- 


fully appreciated. KENNETH A. HENDERSON, 


Chairman. 


IN MEMORIAM 


HARRISON WOOD 
1914-1938 


Harrison Wood died on September 1, 1938, after a short illness 
in Berne, Switzerland. From the balcony outside his room he 
could look up the Aar Valley, fair and green, to the tremendous 


throne of the Bernese Oberland. Before going to the hospital, 
he had spent several weeks above Bex, close to the Dents du Midi, 
the mountains he loved best. As a climber, although he was only 
twenty-four years old, Wood had great experience and ability. 
He showed promise of ranking with the foremost if inclination had 
so drawn him. ; 

Wood was born in Philadelphia on October 22, 1914, and in 
1924 moved with his family to Switzerland where he stayed 
winter and summer for the following nine years. As mountains 
create the horizon around the Mont Pelerin above Vevey, where 
he lived, so they quickly marked imagination’s path for him. At 
the age of eleven he had climbed three peaks of the Dents du 
Midi, and during the next eight years made over 200 climbs 
in the Pennine, Oberland and Mont Blanc groups, usually in 
the company of his older brother, Walter, or his good friend and 
guide, Maurice Crettex, of Champex. 

The peculiar attraction which mountains held for and exercised 
over him, and the material for reaction and thought and emotional 
composition with which they provided, especially signified his 
character—as it does that of every climber, distinguishing each 
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man who has looked upon and climbed a mountain from each 
that precedes or follows him up the same peak. To him, climb- 
ing was more palpable than a sport, an adventure, a test of power 
and endurance, a testimony of skill and triumph. Climbing had 
the power of projecting his personality directly into the motion 
and music and companionship of mountains. Mountains were 
the touchstone which magnetized his emotions and established 
his sympathies. And yet at the same time, they stimulated his 
keenest sense of appraisal. They could never cajole his dis- 
crimination. 

On his return from Switzerland in the autumn of 1932, Wood 
entered Harvard University and graduated four years later with 
an A.B. degree, cum laude. During the summers following his 
third and last years there, he joined and helped to organize the 
current Wood Yukon Expeditions. In 1935, he was a member 
of the party to make the first ascent of Mt. Steele, and during 
the next summer was energetic in scientific as well as further moun- 
taineering objectives. In that colossal setting of the St. Elias Moun- 
tains he developed his greatest enthusiasm. He had found his 
perfect combination of a completely remote land of mountains and 
valleys. It is likely that he would have returned there in other 


years. CN. 
£ 
DONALD PHILLIPS 
1884-1938 


In the development of the Canadian Northwest, the completion 
of the Canadian Pacific Railroad in 1885, with the virtual extinc- 
tion of the buffalo and the decline of the fur-trade, marked the 
end of an era. It was succeeded by the period of the packtrain, 
now closing but no less romantic, when trappers and tourist- 
explorers traversed the last reaches of univisited valleys. Donald 
(Curly) Phillips was an outstanding figure of this latter time, and 
when the white death of avalanche brought an end to his life on 
March 22nd, 1938, his name stood for all that was best in the 
vigorous activity of those crowded hours. 

Born at Dorset, Ontario, on April 15th, 1884, Curly learned 
from his father the rules of canoe work, fishing, hunting and 
trapping, which served him so well. According to his diaries he 
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was trapping in the Temagami area as early as the autumn of 1902, 
and spent the entire winter of 1907-8 on the trail out of Biscotasing 
with his friend, Ed Britton. In April, starting on Curly’s birthday, 
they left for the West, going first to Calgary. For a short time 
Phillips worked at Field on C. P. R. tunnel construction, but soon 
left for Edmonton. That winter he cut ties for George Kaywood, 
a contractor, but in the summer of 1909 bought several horses and 
headed for the mountains, meeting on the way the Rev. G. B. 
Kinney, who persuaded Curly to accompany him to Mt. Robson. 
Reaching its base in July, after four attempts from the western 
side they attained in stormy weather a point on the snow-cap 
just short of the summit. It was a courageous effort, the more 
so since Curly had no previous mountaineering experience, and 
failed of complete success only through adverse circumstances. 

Phillips returned to Obed, taking a contract from Blane and 
Crockett to bring out ties and timber, and during the winter 
1909-10 had two camps in that vicinity. In 1910-11 he worked 
with Walter and Earl Chapman, taking out culvert and pile tim- 
ber for the railroad between Obed and Brille. He was in charge of 
outfitting in the summer of 1911 when the Alpine Club of Canada 
sent its expedition to Yellowhead Pass and Mt. Robson, a collect- 
ing party of the Smithsonian Institution collaborating. Conrad 
Kain, the Austrian guide, and G. B. Kinney were also present. 
Curly then took members of the party from Fitzhugh (Jasper) 
to Laggan (Lake Louise), the first to travel from steel to steel by 
the route now followed by the motor highway. Phillips and 
Kain returned and trapped together during the winter on the 
headwaters of the Smoky, Moose and Beaver Rivers. In the 
following spring Curly trapped out from Rocky Mountain House 
with the guide and packer, Fred Stephens. 

In 1912 Phillips built his corrals and a shack in Fitzhugh (the 
name was changed to Jasper in 1913) in the middle of what is now 
Pyramid Drive. He packed supplies up Moose River for a tie 
contractor, and late in the summer took Messrs. Pratt and Proctor, 
of New York, collecting and hunting on the upper waters of the 
Big Smoky and Jackpine. 

During the winter 1912-13 Curly and Frank Doucette trapped 
the Jackpine, and in the following summer made the switchback 
trail in to Mt. Robson from the railroad. He handled the Alpine 
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Club of Canada over the new trail and camped at Robson Pass, 
where the first complete ascent of Mt. Robson was made, but in 
which he did not take part. That fall he drove his horses to Kiscoty 
on the prairie, spent the winter in Jasper with his brother-in-law, 
Bert Wilkins, and early in 1914 was with Frank Doucette bear 
hunting for several weeks. 

In August, just when the British ultimatum was sent to Ger- 
many, Phillips started with Wilkins, Miss Jobe (Mrs. Akeley) 
and Miss Springate to go north to what he called the Big Moun- 
tain (Mt. Sir Alexander), a peak that he had seen while trapping 
on the Jackpine. Most of the streams were then unnamed and 
unmapped, but the mountain was reached and an attempt made to 
climb it, before weather and lack of supplies drove them back. 
Curly spent Christmas in New York, returning to trap on the Big 
Smoky. 

In the spring of 1915 Curly hunted bear alone, and he and Wil- 
kins built a bridge across the Fraser at Mt. Robson. That summer 
they took Miss Jobe, Miss Hinman and the Tyler boys on a two 
months’ trip to Mt. Sir Alexander, reaching a high elevation on its 
summit crest before returning. Phillips and Wilkins then went on 
a hunting trip with C. and W. Rindsfoos, of Columbus, Ohio, stay- 
ing out until December. 

Curly did some trapping out of Roundcroft in 1916, and later 
ran an outfit in conjunction with Otto Bros. at the Tent City, 
where Jasper Park Lodge is now located. In the autumn he 
took another long hunting trip with W. Rindsfoos, who was col- 
lecting for the Smithsonian. Then Phillips, Doucette and Wilkins 
went trapping north of Obed for the winter. In the summer of 
1917 Curly outfitted a few small parties in the vicinity of Jasper, 
and in August took K. V. Painter, of Cleveland, for a hunting 
trip to Porcupine River. On returning, he took supplies out to 
the Wapiti for Rindsfoos, who was trapping and collecting, Miss 
Jobe going along on this trip. 

When Curly returned he was called for army service, obtain- 
ing leave in 1918 to go trapping on the Wapiti with Rindsfoos. 
They spent the winter there, and, on coming ‘out in the spring on 
a raft, lost most of their supplies and had a hard time getting 
through. As Phillips had been drafted, he reported at Calgary as 
soon as he returned, and was sent to Kingston, Ontario, with the 
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Canadian Field Artillery. There he got cornered between kicking 
horses and came out with a shattered arm. He returned home after 
the armistice and trapped on the Smoky until Christmas. Then 
Wilkins accompanied him on trapping forays until March, 1919. 

During the autumn of that year Phillips again had out K. V. 
Painter, this time to the Porcupine, starting from Entrance and 
coming out at Mt. Robson. He then took out another party, 
headed by Dr. Romig, of Cleveland, returning to rail at Devona. 
Later on Curly built a cabin on the Jackpine, trapping there 
through the winter 1919-20. 

Early in 1920 Phillips paid a second visit to New York, and 
in the spring took Lincoln Ellsworth on a bear hunt. He had Miss 
Hinman and a party of eighteen, with fifty horses, on a summer 
trip of forty days, and there were several autumn hunting parties. 
In 1921 Curly trapped north of Pedley in the spring, again took 
out Miss Hinman in the summer, and at this time was working 
eighty-five head of horses. He trapped in the north during the 
winter and spring of 1921-22, leading Miss Hinman's party to 
Athabaska Pass and Tonquin Valley in the summer, an arduous 
trip down the source of the Fraser. 

In 1923, after coming in from trapping north of Entrance, 
Curly discovered that he had lost forty-three horses, largely from 
a contagious fever then prevalent. In April he trapped north of 
Edmonton as far as McMurray, but there was little outfitting that 
season. In November he married Miss Grace Inkster, of Edmon- 
ton, three children resulting from this union. 

Phillips seldom went on the trail after this except with hunt- 
ing parties and on his own trapping. In May, 1925, he wrote that 
he was engaged in market gardening on irrigated land, as people 
“have to eat, but they don’t have to have a packtrain.” He and 
his wife spent the winter 1927-28 in Victoria, expecting to remain 
there and engage in fox-farming. He merged part of his outfit 
with that of Fred Brewster, but the call of the mountains was 
too much for him and he returned to Jasper in May to supervise 
the construction of the Maligne Lake chalet. 

During the summer of 1930, Phillips took the party of A. C. 
Lovekin, who had been in the Robson area with him in 1917, by 
canoe down Peace River waters from Summit Lake to Lake 
Athabaska, and out to civilization via Waterways. In May, 1931, 
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Curly, with his father and brother, made a river trip from Entrance, 
going through Fish Lakes to clear out the creek for summer 
navigation, continuing down the Hay and Berland and returning 
to Jasper up the Athabaska. 

Phillips outfitted the camps of the Alpine Club of Canada at 
Tonquin Valley (1926) and Maligne Lake (1930), and arranged 
but did not accompany the mountaineering expeditions of the 
writer (Athabaska Pass and Tonquin Valley, 1924; Athabaska 
Pass, 1928; Athabaska River, 1931; Chaba and Athabaska River, 
1936), as well as those of A. J. Ostheimer (Athabaska and Wood 
Rivers, 1927), A. J. Gilmour (Mt. Sir Alexander, 1929) and 
M. M. Strumia (Athabaska River, 1930). He also arranged for 
Miss Hinman’s journeys to Peace River (1930), Mt. Sir Alexander 
and Peace River (1937). He continued his winter trapping (win- 
ters of 1934, 1935, 1936), and made his last hunting trip in the 
autumn of 1937, when he took Drs. Kingery and Diack, of Port- 
land, north by airplane from Finlay Forks to Prophet River, flying 
across the Lloyd George Mountains. 

Shortly before his death, Curly disposed of his horse outfit to 
his brother-in-law, Bert Wilkins, expecting to give his time there- 
after to river work. He was keenly interested in recent develop- 
ments of winter sport, and was looking over sites for ski cabins 
at the time of his fatal accident. 

Phillips’ settlement in the West coincided with the building of 
the Grand Trunk Pacific Railroad toward Yellowhead Pass, an 
enterprise in which he took part and saw completed, making for 
himself a well-earned place as trapper and outfitter. Never out- 
living his love of water travel, he preferred this to transportation 
by horses, and spent his later years building the tidy freight canoes 
and power launches with which he explored the Athabaska tribu- 
taries. He had no quarrel with modern trends, instituting the out- 
board motor races on Pyramid Lake as his way of spending a quiet 
Sunday. His increasing and varied interests made him less 
inclined to accompany in person the summer packtrain parties which 
he outfitted, but how ably he handled such matters, with the aid 
of such faithful men as Adam Joachim, Dave and Don Moberly, is 
attested by mountaineers and valley travelers alike. Mt. Phillips, 
a snowy peak adjacent to Mt. Whitehorn, holds his name in 
remembrance. 
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The writer first met Phillips late in 1916, when there was but 
a “tent city” at Lake Beauvert, and the few visitors in Jasper 
found lodgings above the general store. A short trip to Mt. Robson 
laid the foundation of a long-standing friendship, and Curly out- 
fitted our parties thereafter. We camped regularly at his corral, 
drank beer with him at the Pyramid, and were out at dawn together 
photographing game. To motor with him as driver in the old Ford 
truck was a wild event, the flooded road to Medicine Lake demand- 
ing a full complement of assistants with shovels and axes to make 
one’s way out of the mudholes. Early in 1928 he wrote: “I 
came out on foot from the lake, as I went over a cutbank with 
my car and smashed it up pretty badly. Had presence of mind 
to head it down hill when I saw I had to take it, and so stayed 
right side up, landing against a four-foot boulder at the bottom 
of the 20-foot bank.” 

Curly was essentially a man of action, recording in his diaries 
his every move but seldom his thoughts. He was by necessity 
a phenomenal shot and a trapper of originality, studying Indian 
methods and devising his own. His winter, often solitary experi- 
ences on the traplines are hair-raising until one realizes that they 
were the common lot, almost monotonous by very repetition. In 
the woods he moved like a shadow, cutting his trail with tremen- 
dous speed. He was always ready to laugh, but was not without 
a quiet reserve. For many of us his memory will live as long 
as grass is green and water runs, and men go adventuring in the 
wild beauty of a world that is hidden from the mob. 

5, me. 
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Himalayan Assault, by the French Himalayan Expedition, 1936. 
Translated into English by Nea E. Morin. Introduction by 
Hon. C. G. Bruce. 8vo.; xv + 203 pages, with 48 gravure plates 
and 3 maps. London: Methuen & Co., 1938. Price 15 s. 


An expedition costing $55,000, carrying 13 tons of equipment, 
and requiring fifty Sherpas and camp servants as well as 650 
regular coolies staggers the imagination of the average moun- 
taineer. And he is even more amazed when he hears that 900 
porters were really needed, but because the countryside could 
afford no more than 650, “We had therefore to abandon every- 
thing that was not strictly necessary and to rearrange the remain- 
ing loads.” Such an expedition brings nightmares to the exponent 
of small mountaineering parties. Yet the 1936 French Expedition 
to Hidden Peak, despite its enormous size, made a respectable 
showing. With reasonable luck in the weather, this first French 
expedition to the Himalayas would probably have reached its 
objective and succeeded in gaining the top of Hidden Peak 
(26,470 ft.)—a higher summit than any yet attained. One says 
“despite its enormous size,” for it seems clear that the expedition’s 
bulk made vastly more difficult its approach to the mountain. 
Most of the ten members of the expedition write sections of 
the book. The major portions concern the Preparation (obtain- 
ing permission from the Kashmir government, and selecting the 
peak and the personnel of the party), The Journey to Base Camp 
(a month’s undertaking), The Base Camp Diary, The Assault, 
and The Return. The first section will interest anyone who has 
run or hopes to run an expedition of his own. Henry de Segogne, 
leader of the party, gives the picture of the attack from the point 
of view of the leader. He stayed at Base Camp and coordinated 
the advance most cleverly by means of short-wave radio communi- 
cation with the climbing parties. (The future use of such com- 
munication in Himalayan climbing may well be greater, for its 
value in this case is clearly shown.) The story of the assault 
on the mountain repeats the story told from the Base Camp, but 
this time it has more freshness, for it is told from the climbers’ 
point of view. One feels, however, that some of the repetition could 
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be avoided. In the chapter on the march into the mountain, one 
also feels that Capt. Streatfield, the British liaison officer, who 
must have done wonders with the enormous transport caravan, 
receives little if any credit for his remarkable work. 

A very important part of the book consists of six appendices. 
These discuss the use of skis in the Himalaya, consider the geology 
of Baltistan, and very ably define the party’s carefully selected 
camping and mountaineering equipment, the photographic mate- 
rials and the wireless. The appendix on diet and medical kit is 
especially interesting and shows careful attention. One might 
add that the commissary of the Club expedition to K2 this past 
summer sympathizes with the French commissary who laments that 
“by the seventh day of the attack 300 days of sahib’s provisions 
were consumed instead of seventy!” These appendices are the 
most valuable part of the book, though the average reader will no 
doubt prefer the story of the attack. REHB 


Himalayan Quest, by Paul Bauer. Foreword by Sir Francis Young- 
husband. ‘Translated from the German by E. G. Hall. Small 
4to ; xxv and 150 pages, with 96 illustrations. London: Nichol- 
son and Watson, 1938. Price 21 s. 


One of my disappointments this past summer came in failing by 
a few days to meet Paul Bauer on his return to Srinagar from the 
unsuccessful 1938 Nanga Parbat Expedition. I did, however, see 
several other members of that fine party and quickly learned why 
the German climbers are so tremendously popular in Kashmir. 
They like life and enjoy living so much that they can’t help mak- 
ing friends. It is no wonder then that the Europeans of Srinagar 
regard the disaster to the German party of 1937 as a personal 
injury. 

Himalayan Quest, the story of splendid fellows and fine moun- 
taineers, shares with us in its pages the triumphs and disasters of 
two seasons. We thrill to the 1936 conquest of Simvu, Nepal Peak 
and Siniolchum, in the first part of the book. Wien’s story of the 
actual summit climb on Siniolchum is especially well done, and 
the account of his adventurous journey through the Passanram 
Valley is also noteworthy. Wien in the following year became 
leader of the 1937 Nanga Parbat Expedition, the party whose story 
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is told in the second section of the book. The tale of the expedi- 
tion is clearly told by Luft and by excerpts from the diaries of 
the unfortunate climbers, for nine porters, Wien, and seven of 
his eight comrades were buried in a huge avalanche which over- 
came them in their sleep at Camp IV. Fate willed that practically 
the whole expedition should be together—an unusual circum- 
stance—when the fall occurred. So ended the most tragic expedi- 
tion in modern mountaineering history. 

The mountaineer at once asks, “Was Camp IV placed in an 
unduly risky place?” The answer appears to be as follows: 
Camp IV was undoubtedly placed in a risky position, but the odds 
were strongly in favor of no avalanche starting while the tents 
were there. Any expedition that climbs Nanga Parbat will prob- 
ably face as great a risk, for the mountain is not sport for the 
dilettante. It is well to remember that the great English climber, 
Mummery, was also lost in an avalanche on this dangerous moun- 
tain. When the great peak is finally climbed, it will be climbed in 
cold blood by men who know their danger. Of course the Ger- 
mans and Americans have different ideas of the amount of peril 
that is legitimate; this is partly because the Germans see any 
great conquest of theirs as a victory for their country, while 
disaster to them is a glorious defeat adding to the prestige of the 
Fatherland. 

Bauer’s story of the search for the bodies provides a simple and 
sincere conclusion to Himalayan Quest. Of course the book would 
have been better had it all been written by one person; still, the 
ninety-six photographic plates are superb, making this a worthy 
companion volume to Nanga Parbat Adventure. RHB. 


Snow on the Equator, by H. W. Tilman. 265 pages, with 20 illus- 
trations and 4 maps. New York: Macmillan, 1938. Price $3.00. 


Writers of travel and mountaineering books are especially apt to be 
single book authors, for to produce a second successful story 
requires more than common ability. In Snow on the Equator the 
leader of the last Everest expedition steps out of the single volume 
class and shows that The Ascent of Nanda Devi was not a flash in 
the pan. 

The story this time only occasionally concerns itself with moun- 
tains and never describes a formal mountaineering venture. Instead, 
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the mountains are described merely as holiday “playgrounds” 
enjoyed by Tilman during the vacations of fourteen years as a 
Kenya colonist. Ascents of Kilimanjaro, Kenya, Ruwenzori and 
other peaks are described, but these separate enterprises lack the 
continuity of purpose of the Nanda Devi venture. Indeed the 
major fault of the whole volume seems to be similar lack of 
coherence, though the style and humor of the narrative is often of 
a high order. Some of the better parts describe making a coffee 
plantation in the Kenya bush, hunting elephants and rhino, and 
prospecting for gold. The final section describes the author’s 
adventures in riding a bicycle 3000 miles across Africa from 
Uganda to the Cameroons. 

Snow on the Equator, which is more of a travel than a moun- 
taineering book, has a neat style and often delightful humor. If 
you don’t object to a somewhat disorganized narrative, you will 
enjoy this straightforward account of what an imaginative man of 
great hardihood and endurance will do during fourteen years in the 
Dark Continent. R.HLB. 


“The Mountain Way.” An Anthology in Prose and Verse, col- 


lected by R. L. G. Irving. 656 pages, 1 illustration. London: 
J. M. Dent & Sons, 1938. Price 10 s, 6 d. 


Arnold Lunn’s Oxford Mountaineering Essays and J. Walker 
McSpadden’s The Alps as Seen by the Poets have served, their 
limited purposes well. It remained for R. L. G. Irving to com- 
bine mountain prose and verse in a comprehensive, up-to-date 
anthology. “If you can neither go to the mountains nor have beside 
you a friend whose mere presence brings them back,” says Mr. 
Irving, “there remains another way, a third best only, but often 
a pleasant and effective way, that is, to read what men have writ- 
ten of them.” Intended to reach all types of mountain lovers, 
The Mountain Way offers a wide range of reading which is divided 
into the following seven sections: 1, How Men Have Looked 
at It; 2, How They Have Followed It; 3, A Way of Change; 
4, Its Halting-Places; 5, Its Warnings; 6, Men of the Mountain; 
7, Visions Near and Far. Each section is pleasantly and infor- 
mally prefaced. Mr. Irving has shown excellent critical taste in 
making his selections, very many of which would classify as litera- 
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ture of the best. The volume is one to pick up often for either 
brief or extended reading. W.S.C 


The Tetons: Interpretations of a Mountain Landscape, by Fritiof 
Fryxell. Berkeley, Calif.: University of California Press, 1938. 
$1.50. 


Once more we have a book on the Tetons by one of the best informed 
students of the geology and climbing history of the range. Mr. 
Fryxell now does for the geology of these mountains what he did 
for their climbing history in The Teton Peaks and Their Ascents. 

This is a most readable volume dealing with the geological his- 
tory of the range and showing the causes of the various physio- 
graphic features which evoke so much comment from visitors. The 
reader, whether a student of geology, a mountaineer, or merely a 
casual tourist, will be most agreeably surprised and pleased by the 
easy treatment of the subject which refrains from pedantic style, 
at the same time restraining any tendency toward either emotion- 
alism or over-simplification in explanation. The writing is 
straightforward and clear, understandable by the student and lay- 
man alike. Although this is primarily a treatment of the geological 
history of the range, it is no mere chronicle of events in the order 
of their happening, but presents a nice balance of cause and effect, 
each episode being linked with some present-day feature. 

Well written, the book provides pleasant reading, while the 
pleasing effect is further enhanced by the fine typography and 
wide margins. The illustrations are, as usual, excellent, and 
strengthens the attraction of all lovers of the mountains for the 


book. K. A. H. 


Geschichte der alpinen Literatur, by Aloys Dreyer. 8vo., pp. 159. 
Munich: Gesellschaft Alpiner Bucherfreunde (25th publication), 
1938. Price RM. 7. 


The most noteworthy change of the nineteenth century in the 
approach to mountaineering was the superseding of the scientific 
tradition, handed down from Saussure, by sport for sport’s sake. 
The twentieth century, with recourse to artificial aids, now indi- 
cates a further trend away from pure sport toward the acceptance 
of Alpine problems as battle (Kampf), with “do or die” as the 
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corollary in the Eigerwand sense—or lack of it. There is already 
a revolt against this outlook, initiating, strangely enough, in the 
series of monotonous climbing papers which it has produced. 
We have read enough of war and its horrors during 1914-18 and 
ever since, and it is an important sign that “peace within our 
time” is becoming acceptable to mountaineers; we may as well 
make it a peace of which we can be unashamed. 

Always there have been a few thinking, contemplative wan- 
derers, alive to the wonder and beauty of the world in the esthetic 
and pantheistic relationship discovered by von Haller and Goethe. 
Henry Hoek believes that Alpinism as a pastime will disappear 
unless we remove huts, superfluous ironwork, stonemen and rec- 
ords, and return to old simplicities. There is even now a young 
Swiss group, led by Paul Schucan, which has agreed never again 
to write an account of an expedition, but to hold the mysticism of 
its mountain world within itself. Carl Egger, in an arresting paper 
(Die Alpen, October, 1938), points out the changing attitude— 
which Guido Lammer (A. J., 49, 297) has long deplored. 

Dreyer’s History of Alpine Literature, which has drawn forth 
the foregoing, is an indication to disillusioned editors of how far 
ahead German-speaking writers, including Swiss, are in the matter 
of producing books and articles of permanent value. If future 
historians trouble to delve into the musty pages of American or 
British mountaineering journals, they will say, “Ah, yes, our 
forerunners went here and there, it took them certain lengths of 
time, they ate this and that; but did they think or feel?” Let us, 
if possible, be remembered for something more. “Alpensteigen ist 
von Art eine halbe Himmelfahrt” is a good slogan for our banner. 

The point is that American, and presumably British, climbers 
seldom read (the lay public supports the publication of mountain- 
eering books), and consequently develop no ability to write, being 
almost ignorant of the history and traditions of their sport. Dreyer, 
for instance, searching for an American to include in his book, 
is forced to offer, of all persons, Longfellow (Hyperion, 1839), 
and can find no other worthy. [We do not come out much 
better in Schirmer’s Die Schweiz im Spiegel englischer und ameri- 
kanischer Literatur bis 1849 (Zurich, 1929), although the list is 
somewhat more extensive.] The British make scarcely greater 
show (Geoffrey Young is not included among Alpine poets and 
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where is our favorite C. E. Montague?), although the author nods 
to Shelley and Byron, and cites the classic books of Stephen, Dent 
and Whymper. Possibly because of Mlle Engel’s researches 
(although these are not mentioned), a fair case is made out for the 
French (O, rare Javelle!), but one does not have to delve far 
into Dreyer’s book to realize the overwhelming superiority of 
German-speaking writers, although the author attempts to be non- 
partisan. 

If we can take to heart the lesson of this latest publication of the 
Gesellschaft Alpiner Biicherfreunde (whose membership exceed- 
ing 1500 indicates a healthy literary interest) it is of considerable 
importance. We need not go back to the sentimental school which 
made much of “the avalanche” and the “cry of the eagle,” but, if 
we must write at all, let us avoid the pitfalls of record-breaking and 
conquest attitudes, proving to ourselves anew that the Alpine world 
is an individual experience in beauty and splendor, lest the spirit of 
wonder die beneath an ugly heap of timetables, old tin-cans and 
broken bottles. Early in life one does not readily accept the dis- 
cipline required, choosing while hot blood runs to break a lance 
in lists which only riper years perceive as a temple. But it is 
worth trying, if only the sooner to comprehend that in the depths 
of our beings we are one with the peaks and the stars. It is the 
faint but only chance that our alpine journals may one day be the 
Rosetta-stones of vanished youth. J. M.T. 


Gesellschaft Alpiner Biicherfreunde. The annual subscription 
to this Munich organization (founded 1928; Schellingstr. 39) is 
RM. 10, plus RM. 1.60 postage, for which one receives three to four 
books, usually rare classics in German translation. Its twenty-fifth 
publication (Dreyer) having been reviewed above, it is proper to 
classify the earlier volumes issued, to indicate the pageant of litera- 
ture covered. Where a price is not appended the work is out of 
print. 


Antiquity and Middle Ages. M. Rohrer’s two books, Berglieder 
der Volker (RM. 4.50), covering the songs of ancient Europe and 
Asia, and Der Feuerberg (RM. 6), experiences on European 
volcanoes, together with Petrarch’s Bestergung des Mont Ventoux 
(RM. 1.50), the letter describing his ascent 600 years ago. 
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Prior to 1700. The first important Alpine handbook is J. Sim- 
ler’s Die Alpen (RM. 7.50), translated from the Latin and to be 
placed beside the slighter facsimile and earliest treatise on the 
chamois, A. Lebwald’s Damographia (RM. 3). 


Eighteenth Century. For the time of Rousseau and Haller we 
have two small publications: Saussure’s Reise auf den Gipfel des 
Mont Blanc, and a facsimile of J. B. v. Tscharner’s contemporary 
Die Bernina (RM. 3). The romantic period is represented by the 
charming story of the marmot-philosopher, E. Rambert’s Murmul- 
thier mit den Halsband (RM. 4.50) ; by F. M. Vierthaler’s Glock- 
ner ascent, Die Reise auf den Glockner (RM. 2), and by a famous 
book on wildlife, F. v. Kobell’s Wildanger. 


Dialect poetry is offered in the amusingly bawdy “Schnader- 
hiupfl” anthology of W. Schmidkunz: Auf der Alm (RM. 2.85). 


High-level romances of considerable literary merit are H. Hoek’s 
Der denkende Wanderer (RM. 3.50), W. Schmidkunz’s Der Berg 
des Herzens (RM. 2.85), M. Rohrer’s Mar von Lenggries 
(RM. 2), and F. Schmitt’s Mensch, Berg und Tod (RM. 3.60). 


Alpine experiences include Stephen’s playground, Der Tum- 
melplatz Europa’s (RM. 6), and the historical anthology by R. Mon- 
tis, Kampf um den Berg (RM. 4.80). Steinberger’s Leben und 
Schriften (RM. 3) is the biography of a solitary climber, probably 
the first to ascend the Konigspitze; while F. Christ’s Die erste 
Ersteigung des Totenkirchls (RM. 1.50) describes a thrilling event 
in the Limestone Alps. O. Knorr’s Der Grossvenediger (RM. 
3.50) contains the history of this snowy peak, while a notable 
rocky group of the Ennsthal is graphically covered in J. Gallhuber’s 
Das Gesduse und seine Berge (RM. 4.50). The folklore of a 
lovely area in the pre-Alps is collected in F. Hager’s Chiemgaubuch. 


H. v. Barth’s Gesammelten Schriften is a massive volume of a 
famous climber’s collected papers, while worthy of place beside 
Stephen, is E. Javelle’s Erinnerungen eines Bergsteigers (RM. 6), 
the classic story of a brief life. Two books shelter the fire of the 
younger generation: Das Letzte im Fels, by D. Rudatis, and 
L. Maduschka’s Junger Mensch im Gebirg (RM. 6). 


Foreign expeditions are delightfully covered in W. Rickmer’s 


Querschnitt durch mich (RM. 6) and K. Schuster’s Weisse Berge, 
Schwarze Zelte (RM. 4.50), two books which will be reread. 
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Escape on Skis, by Brian Meredith. 8 vo., pp. 200, with illustra- 
tions. New York: Dodge Press, 1938. Price $3.00. 


As one schusses through the pages of the snows of Canada and 
Switzerland one catches the idea of a technique which is never men- 
tioned in all the books on skis—from Caulfield to Lunn—yet if it 
results in so delightful a tour, it certainly should be added to the 
Arlberg instruction at the Eastern Slopes School. 

Using this technique, Meredith recounts a visit to Lake Louise, 
then to Assiniboine and Erling Strom’s camp—to Banff and Skoki, 
then a jump of 5000 miles to the Oberland, Zermatt, and the 
Engadine. The snow, true to life, is not always perfect, the accom- 
modations are seldom ritzy, but Meredith has a good sense of 
humor, and the ability to transmit it to the pages, not to mention 
the living pictures. Perhaps the most unusual feature of the book 
is that equipment and wax are practically never mentioned, thus 


setting an example of better readability. 

His new technique, by no means restricted to alpine snows, was 
used by an acquaintance of mine, a native of Paris, far from 
any snowy scenes. This friend spoke no English, and I asked 


him how he ever oriented himself, wandering about the streets of 
New York, where natives spoke no French. “Ah,” he replied, 
‘J'ai un systéme ; lorsque je me trouve perdu, je m’arréte ; je guette 
le monde qui passe ; trouvant une jeune fille trés charmante, je l’ad- 
dresse en francais, et savez-vous, nous nous entendons toujours, 
instamment.”” And Meredith always seemed to find a pretty girl 
whenever he was lost, of one nationality or another, who would 


show him the way out. A delightful evening’s reading. 


Sagas of the Evergrceens, by Frank H. Lamb. 8 vo., 359 pages with 
illustrations. New York: W. W. Norton Co., 1938. Price $3.50. 


Evergreens everywhere are the living announcement to the climber 
that he is approaching the mountains. Climbers, hurrying to the 
nearby snows, brush through the evergreens without much thought 
of them. We all know in a superficial way the evergreens charac- 
teristic of our favorite climbing districts; I imagine all of us who 
have never really studied botany feel that the only thing to learn 
about them is the list of their scientific Latin names and how to 
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identify each species. In Sagas of the Evergreens, there is unfolded 
to the reader in accurate but easy reading not only the different 
species, but everything up, down, and sideways, bearing on each 
group—and much indeed there is to learn about these guardians 
of the mountains. Ancestry antedating the formation of the Alps 
or Rockies, adaptability to tropics or arctic, forests or deserts, eco- 
nomic uses for lumber, for pulp, for gum, not to mention the 
comforting campfire, management of forest preserves, and fire 
protection. Although never intended as a “mountain climber’s” 
book, the appearance of the names of John Muir and Edmund S. 
Meany in the very first chapter gives the reader an idea that, maybe, 
the book will be close to the mountain climber’s heart, and true 
indeed that is, for are not the majority of the beautiful illustrations 
by our own member, Asahel Curtis? A book worthy of inclusion 
in the library of everyone who loves the mountains. 
J. E. F. 


Northernmost Labrador, Mapped from the Air, by Alexander 
Forbes. New York: American Geographical Society, Special 
Publication No. 22. 


A narrative account of an important exploration by a Boston 
sportsman planned as a summer vacation and carried on in a spirit 
of fun, but nonetheless painstakingly and fruitfully. The author’s 
yacht and airplane implemented the expedition. The party included 
professional scientists in various lines. In addition to the ‘geo- 
graphical, geological and botanical contributions which are covered 
in separate chapters by Messrs. O. M. Miller, Noel E. Odell and 
Ernst C. Abbe, respectively, the book tells of a new and ingenious 
technique of map making from oblique airplane photographs 
devised by Mr. Miller and here tried for the first time in the field. 

Dr. Forbes, a research physiologist at Harvard Medical School, 
is not only an amateur navigator, aviator, radio expert, canoeist, 
skier, geographer and writer, he is also a mountaineer who has 
made a number of interesting climbs in the Isle of Skye, Nor- 
way, and the Alps. His party on the major trip to Labrador 
in 1931 included Odell, of Everest fame, and Dr. Harrison E. 
Kennard, former president of the Harvard Mountaineering Club. 
Our fellow-member, Alexander H. Bright, flew one of the expedi- 
tion planes to Labrador, but business forced him to return almost 
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immediately. There were several climbs made in the Torngat and 
Kaumajet Mountains mostly by Odell in connection with his geo- 
logical work. None of the peaks in this region are more than about 
5000 ft. high and most of them are comparatively easy of ascent, 
but the pictures show some fine cliffs, ridges, snowfields and small 
glaciers. 

The author’s style is factual, rather than dramatic, but his 
story will fascinate the many who have dreamt of doing some- 
thing worth while in the way of exploration with their summer 
vacations. It is an unembroidered account of the trips which 
included airplane journeys in 1932 and 1935 to complete mapping 
started by the major journeys of 1931. 

The American Geographical Society, who sponsored the expedi- 
tions, prepared the maps, and published this work, is to be con- 
gratulated on the excellent format, the beautiful reproductions of 
many photographs of the region, and especially on the splendid maps 
of the area from Cape Chidley to Nachvak Fiord which form a 
supplement to the main volume. TDC 





VARIOUS NOTES 


LIBRARY CIRCULATING PRIVILEGES 


. Circulating privileges in the Library are available, but only 
to members who are non-residents of the vicinity of New 
York. 

Members residing near New York to whom access to the Library 
is always available may not use these privileges, confining 
their use of the books to reading within the Club rooms, 
without taking any books outside, exactly as in the past. 

. All applications for loan of books must be addressed by mail 
to the American Alpine Club, 140 East 46th Street, New 
York City, attention of Miss Helen I. Buck, Librarian. 

Not more than three books may be*outstanding against any one 
member’s account, at any one time, and each member apply- 
ing for any book will automatically agree to reimburse the 
Club for its replacement, if it is not returned to the Club’s 
shelves within thirty days from date of shipment by the 
Club. 

The Library Committee reserves the right to withhold circulat- 
ing privileges on certain rare or autographed books, or items 
otherwise not reasonably replaceable. 

Inasmuch as the distribution of a catalogue of the Club’s 
library of over 3000 volumes would be a great expense, and 
constantly running out of date, it is suggested that applicants 
simply write in on their request the names of the books 
or authors wanted, on the assumption that they are on the 
Club’s shelves (which will generally be found to be the case) 
—or, if the names of the books wanted are unknown, mem- 
bers may explain the subject which they wish to study, which 
the Library Committee will use as a guide in selecting suit- 
able books, or, if necessary, corresponding further with the 
applicant. 


£ 
Mr. W. H. Paryski, of the Polish Alpine Club, has been a re- 


cent guest at the Club Rooms, where he has examined the very 
complete material on South America. 


£ 


Hannes Schneider, the Austrian ski expert, has arrived in the 
United States, and is conducting classes at the Eastern Slope Inn, 
North Conway, N. H. 
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WYOMING ROCKIES 


A New Route on Devils Tower. On September 6th John 
Durrance brought a party of four to Devils Tower, Wyo., to 
attempt the climb made a year before by Wiessner and House, 
and on meeting the park superintendent, Mr. Newell M. Joyner, 
was told that two of the party would not be allowed to climb, as 
permission for them had not been obtained beforehand. The after- 
noon of that day was spent in studying the Tower from all angles 
and deciding that it offered but two routes possible for legitimate 
climbing, the series of cracks on the S. end of the E. face used in 
the 1937 ascent,’ and another series not far to the left of that 
route, following up columns almost on the S. E. corner of the 
Tower. Food is obtainable at a store near the Tower, convenient 
camping grounds are to be found by the Ranger Station, and a 
pleasant camp was made. When the weather became bad we were 
allowed to use the basement of the Station itself, through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Joyner. 

The next day the party of two worked up from the base to the 
bottom of the difficult part of Wiessner’s route, which consists of 
a long column, perhaps 100 ft. or more, the S. side of which forms 
a cranny against the wall of the rock; the previous climb was made 
using the upper two-thirds of this crack as the key to the route, 
and a single piton remained in the face, halfway up the crack. 
Wiessner had climbed to the top of the next column to the S. of the 
long one, which brought him part way up the crack, then had 
traversed into the crack and gone up; Durrance tried a more direct 
way of crossing around the base of the left column to the foot of 
the crack, thence straight up, but after working up between the 
two columns to the top of the left one, and deciding that reaching 
the piton would be quite difficult and the rest of the crack dangerous, 
that spot was abandoned and other possibilities looked into. Con- 
ditions were extremely fatiguing that day, because the sun beats 
against the smooth, sheer wall and columns to produce a surprising 
degree of heat. On a bright day the rock actually becomes uncom- 
fortable to the touch, and in the absence of a breeze the thirst and 
general discomfort to the climber become very trying. Before the 
afternoon was over a sudden storm came up with rain and hail, and 
the climbing for the day had to be given up. 

Early on the 8th Durrance tried what seemed the last chance, 
the series of clefts beginning at the S. E. corner of the rock and 
first going up a 30-ft. column that leans against the Tower at an 
angle. It was possible to get up into this, then to the top of the 
leaning column, and from the platform there a channel between two 
columns rises some 90 ft. The steepness increases near the top of 
this, and the space between the two pillars becomes too great to 





tA. A.J, 4, 130. 
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bridge, so one has to force a hold in the crack on the right side that 
leads up to a platform above and behind a difficult chockstone. 
Pitons were possible on this pitch, but places to drive them were 
less and less satisfactory toward the top, and the dragging of rope 
through Karabiners was an increasing burden. A second pitch, 
not quite as long or as difficult as this brought us, after passing 
another chockstone at the top, slightly loose, to the usual plat- 
form that the flat tops of the columns afford, and, a few feet to 
the right, one more short pitch put us above the steepest rock. 
From there it seemed best to drop down a short distance to get 
onto the broad grassy shelf that leads around to the N. a few hun- 
dred feet and after a short rappel to the right, where it happened 
that one of Wiessner’s rappel pitons stood in the rock, we walked 
around to where two short pitches of easy climbing gave access to 
the top. 

The mosaic effect formed by the tops of the columns through- 
out the surface on the summit of the Tower was observed with 
interest, some specimens of soil and flora were gathered, and we 
made the descent ; from the end of the stretch of grass and bushes, 
at the uppermost rappel-piton left by the Wiessner party, we 
roped down in four rappels, the second being of considerable length ; 
the descent was practically straight down, with some bearing to the 
right to follow down the crack up which the previous climb was 
made. Further study of this route made it seem no less difficult than 
it had appeared the day before. 

It should be mentioned that the park superintendent, Mr. Joy- 
ner, was of invaluable service to the party and proved himself 
sympathetic to climbers, having waited for us to descend in the 
storm on the day before the climb was actually done, and seeing to 
it that a chance was given for our ropes to dry that night, and in 
general assisting materially in making the climb a success. 

HARRISON BUTTERWORTH. 


£& 
TETON RANGE 


During the past summer the writer served as guide in the Grand 
Teton National Park, and succeeded in making two new routes up 
the S. face of Symmetry Spire, as well as one on the S. side of 
Storm Point. A second ascent of Teepe’s Pillar was also made, a 
variant of the Henderson-Underhill route of 1930. 

In the latter part of July, Fred Brown, David Davis and the 
writer left Jenny Lake at 7 a.m. for an attempt on the ridge to 
the E. of the great couloir that cuts in half the S. face of Symmetry 
Spire. This route had been examined from the regular S. face 
route (made by Durrance and Spofford in 1936) a few days pre- 
viously, and seemed to be possible, with the exception of the lower 
200 ft. of the ridge. Reaching the base of the cliff at 10 a.m., 
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the ridge itself proved impractical, and the entire bottom part of 
this face seemed extremely forbidding. The climbing on the first 
200 ft. to a small gully consumed four hours, as it proved to be 
relatively holdless and free from piton cracks. 

After reaching the gully, our objective was the crest of the 
ridge; a traverse to W. looked out of the question, so we had 
to continue on up, but by bearing constantly to the left, we even- 
tually reached the ridge. On the pitches below the grassy ledge 
we had to use pitons for safety, and thought that now our troubles 
were at an end, but nature had other plans and soon we were using 
the piton hammer to great advantage once more. We reached 
an overhang that precluded further advance, without the use of 
artificial means. After surmounting the overhang, the climbing 
was difficult for three more pitches, when the crest of the ridge 
was reached. The next 300 ft. went quickly and without dif- 
ficulty. Having reached a point 300 ft. below the summit, the 
ridge suddenly steepened, and ended 150 ft. above in a real over- 
hanging mass, projecting about 8 ft. The entire S. face of this 
mountain is similar, and all routes up it must finish through some 
flaw in this section! We had our choice of two cracks, both sloping 
outwards, and after an unsuccessful attempt, on the more westerly 
of the two, the easterly was tried. 

As I pulled myself up onto the top a few raindrops fell, but 
Fred Brown and Davis were with me at once, and after building a 
cairn we sat under a rock and kept dry until the rain squall passed. 
Then, going to the summit, we descended by the regular route in 
the oncoming darkness. 

Five days later Walter Spofford stopped at Jenny Lake, and 
we planned to climb the S. W. ridge of Symmetry Spire. Leav- 
ing at 7 A.M. the following morning we set out up the gully leading 
to the little col between Storm Point and the Spire, and started 
climbing the ridge at 11 a.m. Interesting, but not exceptionally 
difficult for the first five or six pitches. We soon reached a chimney 
that barred further progress until we discovered that by descending 
and making a short traverse to the right (E.) we could proceed up 
a little crack and eventually get back to the upper part of the 
chimney and then out onto a broad ledge. We had now climbed 
the lower two-thirds of the ridge, and the last and most difficult 
third lay before us. It was necessary to go out onto the steep W. 
face, and then proceed up a shelf, inclined at a high angle across 
the S. face for about 100 ft. As it was exposed and had to be done 
mostly by friction, I drove in two pitons, but not having good foot- 
ing, they were not solid enough to give anything but moral 
support. By now, our choice of route was narrowed down to the 
very edge of the ridge itself, as we approached the great overhang 
that goes across this entire face. Fortunately this was cleft by a 
square chimney with a knife-blade of rock projecting from the 
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center. The last three pitches leading to this were spectacular, and 
the way the rope disappeared underneath my feet made one feel 
very much alone. However, on reaching the top of the chimney 
our difficulties were at an end, and after making a cairn we pro- 
ceeded to the summit, which we reached at 3 P.M. and then descended 
by the regular route, reaching Jenny Lake about 5.30. 

On the second Sunday in August, William Rice, of the Sierra 
Club, William Bigelow and the writer left to try the S. side of 
Storm Point, leaving the trail three-quarters of a mile up the 
canyon from the boat dock. After a short scramble over talus, we 
put on the rope. The first 500 ft. were not difficult, the only 
interest being a tunnel made by a chockstone through which we 
crawled for 40 ft. and eventually came out on a ridge that was to 
be followed for the rest of the climb. This ridge is conspicuous 
from the road about a half mile N. of the Jenny Lake campground. 

The first part gave no trouble until we came to a tower approxi- 
mately 100 ft. high which was climbed direct by its S. side. It was 
much exposed, and it seemed that one could drop a pebble onto the 
trail 1200 ft. below. Trouble next appeared in the form of a 
huge overhang nearly 150 ft. high. It looks like the curved beak 
of an eagle when seen from across the lake, and the impression that 
one got by standing underneath it was that it was about to crush 
anyone standing there. It developed a flaw that permitted us to 
climb directly up it for about 70 ft., then make an exposed traverse 
to the left and ascend it by its W. edge. Above this the climb 
presented no difficulty, and after reaching the top at 4 P.M. we 
descended by the regular route and reached Jenny Lake in two 
hours. 

The following Sunday morning, William Rice, William Bige- 
low, Harry Kornberg and the writer left Garnet Canyon at 8 a.m. 
to make the second ascent of Teepe’s Pillar, the sharp pinnacle that 
can be seen from the road one mile S. of the Jenny Lake store. 
Henderson and Underhill made the first ascent in 1930, and their 
account was our guide, so after reaching the S. E. face of the 
needle we searched for the chimney which they used, but some- 
where during the climb got off their route. After the first four 
pitches it was necessary to make a delicate and exposed traverse 
to the left, into a narrow and unfriendly-looking chimney, with a 
small overhang at the top which led into another of the same variety, 
bring us onto the E. ridge. 

Thence we continued straight up following the crest of the 
ridge for 100 ft. and then making another exposed traverse to the 
left and onto the S. face. From here a great variety in choice of 
route is offered, and at 2.30 we reached the summit. 

BERT JENSEN 
(Dartmouth Mountaineering Club). 
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First Ascent of the W. Ridge of The Grand Teton August 
8th-10th, 1938. On account of the heavy snow cover in 1938, 
serious rock climbing in the Tetons was delayed until late in the 
summer. On August 8th, Durrance and the writer left Jenny 
Lake at 2 a.M. and headed up Cascade Cafion prepared for a two- 
or three-day climb. From the forks, seven miles above the lake, 
we continued a half mile up the S. Fork, and building a cairn to 
mark the spot turned off across the stream to the left (eastwards). 
After a two-hour climb up talus, grass and small cliffs, we 
approached the N. W. ridge of the first tower of the main W. ridge. 
Here we roped and changed from nailed boots to sneakers. 

The first two pitches offered no difficulty but an overhang in 
the black rock above forced a slight traverse to the left to find a 
vulnerable spot. The ridge was followed for several more pitches 
with easy climbing until a short scree slope brought us to the base 
of a 40-ft. chimney with loose rocks at the top which had to be 
handled with the utmost care. Above this two easy pitches brought 
us to the top of the first tower and the main ridge of the mountain. 

From here the second tower rising several hundred feet above 
us looked quite formidable. Upon reaching the col below it, how- 
ever, it was found that a series of chimneys and ledges along the 
ridge line brought us to the top quite easily. The descent which 
looked as if a rappel might be necessary, developed into a climb 
down a chimney to the left, and thence by a left and right traverse 
to the second saddle. 

We crossed the sharp, knife-like saddle, keeping on the ridge, 
to a small tower of loose rock 20 ft. high which we climbed over. 
Thence we followed a meagre ledge of dirty scree to a talus slope 
up which we went into a gully full of loose rock. Above the 
gully, we made a long traverse to the left around a corner facing 
N. E. The top of the third tower was reached in several pitches 
above the corner, and we walked together along the sharp but level 
ridge to the first of the five fingers. 

The first finger, a 60-ft. pinnacle, was traversed to the left 
and climbed from the S. The same procedure was followed on 
the second finger, while the third finger was traversed but not 
climbed. The fourth finger, 180 ft. high, was traversed to the 
left and climbed from the S. and W. A desire for water and a 
storm kept us in the col between the fourth finger and the thumb 
for an hour and a half. 

The storm having passed, we changed to Kletterschiihe and 
started off at 5 p.M.; traversing the thumb.on the W. An easy 
scramble took us to the top. From this point we followed along 
below the crest of the ridge on the W. until stopped by a wall. 
Gaining the crest of the ridge we followed it to the top of the 
tower of which the wall was a part. From here the way was some- 
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what easier, leading to the right under a tower and left under a 
second tower of loose rock. 

This finished the horizontal portion of the ridge, and before 
us rose the vertical section. Above us rose a 60-ft. tower of 
loose red rock the ascent of which led us to one of the most difficult 
pitches of the whole climb, a 30-ft. wall with a 10-ft. overhang at 
the top. By climbing the wall to the overhang and then traversing 
to the right to a corner we were able to get over at a point where 
the overhang was only about 2 ft. A talus slope above this point 
provided us with a spot for a bivouac. 

We waited for the sun before starting in the morning so that 
it was 8.30 before we got under way. Above this 300-ft. talus 
slope on which we had bivouaced, we climbed a small cliff and 
500 ft. of slabs, in about an hour and a half. After a short digres- 
sion to the right for water, we ascended the nearly perpendicular 
wall above us. A small crack led up the face for 70 ft. and a 
short right traverse led us to a niche in the wall. We continued 
slightly to the left and then straight up to the right of a block to an 
embarrassingly small ledge in the black rock. We traversed this 
for about 180 ft. to the right, where we turned to another face, up 
another little crack, through an exhausting chimney, and out 
onto a receding bit of rock some 80 ft. above. <A short pitch 
brought us to another ledge which we followed 200 ft. to the left, 
to some loose black boulders. Above these a descending traverse 
to the right led us to a 30-ft. chimney which brought us to a 
smooth, steep face with an overhang above. A finger traverse 
40 ft. to the right under the overhang and a traverse to the left 
above it brought us a section of straightforward climbing. At 
a fair-sized pocket, marked by a thin flake of rock, we turned 
leftwards and after a short distance climbed a long (160 ft.) gully- 
like chimney. Still working left, we reached a platform below 
a series of chimneys which led us to another platform above. As 
it was now 6.30 p.m. we camped in a cave to the right below us. 

Again a late start was made the next morning. The great 
tower above us proved most formidable and was only climbed by 
traversing to the right to a water-worn crack up which we climbed 
to a chimney which led to a talus gully leading to the top of the 
tower. This is the key to the whole climb. The next tower was 
climbed by the last crack to the right, following right around the 
overhang. Some easy going up a chimney and up a wall to the 
Enclosure, the real summit of the ridge. The Enclosure was 
reached at noon and the summit of the mountain by the usual route 
from here at 1 p.m. The descent was by the usual route through 
Garnet Cafion reaching Jenny Lake at 8 p.m. [Route shown on 


lower photo facing p. 367.] 
MicuHakE_ M. Davis, Jr. 
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Rocky MountTAINS OF CANADA 


North Twin (N. Summit, ca. 11,800 ft.). We christened this 
impressive hump “Twins Tower,” though it is not to be confused 
with a more independent rock-tower in the long and spectacular 
N. ridge of North Twin. Its first ascent was made on July 29th, 
1938, by C. Cranmer and F. H. Wiessner, the route traversing 
the E. side of North Twin, on the snow terrace between the upper 
summit slopes and the ice-walls in the lower E. face. From the 
end of the terrace it leads across steep snow directly into the notch 
between the summit of North Twin and the objective. From the 
notch we climbed the tower over the ice and snow just to the left 
of the corniced S. ridge, and descended over the same route. The 
notch can also be reached via the steep N. ridge of North Twin. 

F. H. W. 
¢ 


Mt. Victoria. First guideless traverse N. to S. peak. August 
1, 1938. E. Cromwell, Miss G. Engelhard. “Plains” to Lake 
Louise (12 hours). 
£ 


Mt. Murchison. First ascent of S. tower (C.A.J., xxv, 
illust. 4 facing p. 26). September 4th, 1938. E. Cromwell, 
Miss G. Engelhard, E. Feuz, Jr. From a camp just below the 
two lakes in the valley directly S. of the tower, 3.5 hours to base of 
peak, whence one hour is required to the S. summit via the large 
gully which crosses the S. face, descending diagonally from right 
to left. Rubber shoes used. Sound climbing with numerous inter- 
esting slabs and chimneys. The party descended from the S. tower 
and traversed the connecting ridge to the N. tower (1.5 hours), 
it being necessary to rope off several times. One hour required to 
return to S. tower and thence 2.5 hours to camp. [Route shown 
on illustration opposite. | 

The same party, with F. S. North, had attempted the ascent 
on August 12th, climbing on two ropes, but, owing to snowstorm 
and high wind, turned back at the smooth slabs at the foot of the 
large gully. 

£ 


An Approach to Habel Creek and Mt. Alberta from the Sun- 
wapta Valley. August, 1938. E. R. Gibson, B. Gilman, H. S. 
Hall, Jr. From the Jasper-Lake Louise road between mileposts 
57 and 58 (5200 ft. ; directly E. of Mt. Woolley, and where letter S 
of Sunwapta occurs on Interprovincial Sheet 22). The small 
channels of the Sunwapta on the flats are easily forded, and the 
route begins up the S. side of a creek coming in from the W., its 
conspicuous gravel-canyon seen from the road. Easy going on old 





MT. MURCHISON, S. TOWER 


Showing route of ascent. Final vertical chimney at X. 
Photo, G. Engelhard 





MT. RAINIER 
Showing 1938 route. Cross at lower right shows approximate position of high camp. Arrow 
indicates point where rappel was made during ascent. 


Photo, C. R. Laidlaw 


THE GRAND T 


Showing W. ridge route of Durrance and Davis, August 8-10, 1938. Bivouacs in 
arrows; water obtained at position shown by circle. 


Photo, M. M. Davis, Jr. 
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game trail except when crossing huge morainal boulders of a glacier 
coming in from the S. and completely blocking the creek valley. 
Thence up easy glacier E. of Mt. Woolley, turning W. and after 
a steep scree slope attain col (9300 ft.) about a mile and a quarter 
S. of Mt. Woolley. This is probably the point reached by Habel 
from the W. in August, 1901 (App. x, 40). The impressive E. 
face of Mt. Alberta, visible from this point, towers 3000 ft. above. 
Descending to glacier and rounding Little Alberta on its N. side, 
the ice tongue between it and Mt. Alberta was followed to meadows 
at tree-line (6900 ft.) above cliffs falling to Habel Creek (9.5 
hours from motor road). 

Showers prevented climbing next morning, but on the second 
day the scree slopes and gullies at the S. W. end of Mt. Alberta 
were ascended to about 10,200 ft. and ledges traversed to the base 
of the very steep black band (10,500 ft.) where the actual climb- 
ing begins (4.5 hours to this point). Clouds shut down and the 
ascent was given up, return to the Sunwapta being made by the 
same route. 

[The accessibility of the head of Habel Creek from the Sunwapta is of 
importance to climbers, obviating the longer complicated approach by way 


of the W. Athabaska. A properly placed hut would facilitate all ascents in the 
great cirque extending from Mt. Alberta to N. Twin.—Ed.] 


= 


Christian Kaufmann, last survivor of Whymper’s 1901 climbing 
party in the Canadian Rockies, died at Grindelwald on January 23rd, 
1939, at the age of sixty-six. Kaufmann was active in Canada for 
several seasons thereafter, guiding the late Sir James Outram in 
1902, when the first ascents of Mts. Columbia, Bryce and Forbes 
were made under his leadership. [ Port. in Klucker’s Adventures. | 


# 
PuRCELL RANGE oF BriTIsH COLUMBIA 


Snowpatch Spire. The foot of the snowpatch which is encased 
in the E. side of the peak was reached by C. Cranmer and F. H. 
Wiessner from the notch between the main peak and the tower to 
the E. The route taken begins about 50 ft. below and an equal 
distance S. of the notch, using a sequence of Steilrinnen and cracks, 
which lead after ca. 220 ft. of difficult climbing to the sharp edge 
of the ridge, which runs down from the first overhanging zone. 
The route then follows the sharp edge to its end 30 ft. higher 
(ca. 250 ft. below the snowpatch). The overhanging zone (about 
25 ft.) begins here and cannot be climbed without artificial aids, 
but as we were curious to see the snowpatch and the final face above 
it more closely, I forced my way over the overhang, keeping close 
to the left, with the aid of six pitons and rope-slings. Above the 
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overhang easy slabs lead to the lower edge of the snowpatch, 
from whence one has a clear view of the final face above— 
ca. 350 ft. I am sure that it has many places that are not climbable, 
and can be overcome only by more artificial maneuvers, which we 
could not and did not want to consider. We had used up our 
pitons on the lower part of the climb, and had no desire to make 
an ascent which was not a matter of good climbing but merely an 
affair of driving iron in the virgin rock. There is little satisfaction 
in such methods; anyone with strength and ability to swing a 
hammer can do it, and it takes neither skill nor brains. 

Our conclusion is that an ascent of Snowpatch Spire will only 
be possible with the use of a whole magazine of pitons and kara- 
biners. Undoubtedly the side on which we started offers the best 
possibilities for such an attempt; on the other faces (the W. par- 
ticularly) which, at first glance, seem to offer good routes, one 
probably will not even find the necessary fissures for pitons, and 
only a drill and the chiseling of steps would make an ascent pos- 
vt gas gee: ra 
sible—what horrible thought ! FH OW. 


rs 


Eastpost Peak. First ascent, August 16th, 1938. E. Crom- 
well, F. S. North. This summit is unnamed on Thorington map, 
but was christened in relation to Northpost Spire. It can be seen 
from the Bugaboo Valley floor. To breakfast place on Crescent 
Glacier (2 hours, 40 minutes), whence the Crescent-Eastpost Col 
is attained and an easy snow slope on the N. W. face leads to a 
saddle in the N. ridge. Thence to summit (30 minutes). Descent 
through glen leading from two small lakes at N. toe of Crescent 
Glacier directly to left lateral moraine of Bugaboo Glacier and 
camp (2.5 hours). 


o 


Turret Peak. First ascent, August 20, 1938. E. Cromwell, 
Miss G. Engelhard, F. S. North. A small rock summit project- 
ing through the middle of the snowfield halfway between Pigeon 
Spire and Marmolata. To breakfast place at head of moraine on 
middle tongue of Bugaboo Glacier, under Snowpatch Spire, 
2 hours, 45 minutes. Thence the glacier was ascended directly 
to the objective peak (2.5 hours). The W. ridge was followed up 
chimneys and slabs (15 minutes). Crossing the S. ridge of 
Pigeon Spire the party descended to camp via the Bugaboo- 
Snowpatch Col in 5 hours. 

On the preceding day the party had failed after 5 hours to 
ascend the main glacier, which is now extremely open and difficult. 
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Bugaboo Spire. S. W. summit only. August 20, 1938. 
S. Austin, R. Brinton, G. Dawson, M. Dawson, H. Fuller. 
Weather and snow conditions prevented attainment of highest point. 


£ 


Crescent Spire. Traverse from Bugaboo-Crescent Col. Au- 
gust 22nd, 1938. R. Brinton, H. Fuller, H. Gates. 


4 


Crescent Tower. First ascent, August 22nd, 1938. E. Crom- 
well, Miss G. Engelhard. Via a broken rock ridge extending S. E. 
from the head of the large gully on the face of Crescent Spire 


(about 20 minutes ). 
£ 


Brenta Spire. Second ascent, August 22nd, 1938. S. Austin, 
G. Dawson, M. Dawson. The first ascent is described elsewhere 
in this issue (p. 298). The Crescent-Brenta Col was reached by 
a cirque wall on the E., and was the most difficult part of the climb, 
the ridge thence to the summit being easy. 

The third ascent was made shortly afterward by E. Cromwell, 
Miss G. Engelhard, who note that the summit was attained by two 
moderately difficult chimneys each about 60 ft. high. 

The first three ascents were made by approximately the same 
route; the fourth ascent, by Mr. and Mrs. I. A. Richards, was 
from the N. EF. (Warren Glacier) as mentioned below. 


£ 


Marmolata. Second ascent, August 24th, 1938. R. Brinton, 
G. Dawson. In the final portion a variant of the original route was 
made, but flanked the final 15-ft. pitch to the S. E. and ascended a 


small 20-ft. chimney. 
£ 


Ascents from Warren Glacier. Mr. and Mrs. I. A. Richards, 
from a camp near the tongue of this glacier, in August, made sev- 
eral ascents. The first ascent of Northpost Spire was made by 
the easy N. E. rocks. Brenta Spire was ascended by the Northpost- 
Brenta ridge and the summit traversed, the climbers finding on 
top the cairn left by the first (Hendricks) and second (Dawson) 
parties earlier in the same season, unusual activity on a single 
Purcell peak in one summer. They also made the first ascent of 
Unnamed (ca. 8500 ft.), a minor peak on the N. side of the head 
of Warren Glacier, in direct line between Pigeon Spire ( Bugaboos) 
and the main Peak 2 of the Bobbie Burns Group (upper photo fac- 
ing p. 292). Much bad weather was encountered and the camping 
place is not recommended as one must descend slopes for 1000 ft. to 
reach the glacial tongue, nearer to which horses cannot be taken. 
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ALPS 


The Ibex. Mountaineers interested in big game, who find 
themselves in N. E. Switzerland, should not fail to visit the Peter 
and Paul Park on the outskirts of St. Gallen, where ibex and 
chamois are bred for the National Park. The reserve, situated 
on high ground, commands a remarkable view of the Lake of 
Constance, and the animals are maintained on natural cliffs. The 
ibex were brought from the Italian herd at Cogne, having been 
extinct in Switzerland since the sixteenth century, and since being 
released have reoccupied their former ranges, numbering several 
hundred head in the main park areas N. and S. of the Ofen Pass. 
Another large herd maintains itself on the Harder, above the 
Lake of Brienz, while breeding is also being carried on at the 
small park at Interlaken Ost. 

In St. Gallen one should see the Jagerstube in the Hotel Wal- 
halla, whose late proprietor, Herr Mader, was primarily respon- 
sible for the rehabilitation of the ibex in Switzerland. Besides an 
unusual collection of antlers and horns, the room contains an 
excellent small portrait of Christian Klucker, as well as one of 
the renowned hunter of Pontresina, Jan Marchet Colani (1772- 
1837), who brought down 2700 chamois, two ibex, two wolves and 
two stags during a hunting career of thirty-five years. Another 


portrait of Colani is in the Rhaetic Museum at Chur, the charm- 
ing capital of Canton Graubtinden, whose coat-of-arms, an ibex, 
is painted on the walls of many of the old houses. 

At the library of the Stiftskirche, St. Gallen, one can see the 
well-preserved manuscript maps of Switzerland drawn in the fif- 
teenth century by Aegidius Tschudi (A. J., 46, 146). 


£ 


Chamonix. In connection with the celebrations attending the 
visit of British royalty to France, M. Paul Payot, at the Ruskin 
Stone, read a paper on “The Englishman at Chamonix,” and 
exhibited in the window of the Patisserie des Alpes various appro- 
priate items from his remarkable collection of prints and manu- 
scripts. A wreath was placed below the Paccard plaque by mem- 
bers of the American Alpine Club present at the time. 

Our attention was called to the neglect into which the unique 
local Alpine Museum at the Hotel de Ville has fallen, it being 
now closed to the public and many of its exhibits in danger of 
destruction. As this is due to the indifference of the Conseil Muni- 
cipal, it is hoped that steps will be taken to reopen the rooms, 
which contain much that is interesting to visiting mountaineers 


and travellers. 
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Skiing. Marcel Kurz (A. C.), well-known exponent of moun- 
taineering art, has for several years been giving lessons in skiing 
(in English) at his chalet in the Swiss Val Ferret, where accom- 
modations for a limited number are available. Particulars may 
be obtained from M. Kurz, 7 Rue Honoré, Neuchatel. 

- 5: Bt; 


Eiger. The N. wall of the Eiger was finally ascended this past 
summer by an Austrian party composed of H. Harrer and F. Kas- 
parek, and a German party composed of L. Vorg and A. Heck- 
maier, the two parties combining their forces and making the climb 
together. The ascent took three days and was finished under 
extremely bad conditions with sleet, hail and fresh snow making 
the climbing more difficult and menacing the climbers. Perhaps, 
now that it has been demonstrated that this face can be climbed 
without the climbers meeting an untimely end, we shall have an 
end to attempts and accidents on this face. 


¢ 


ANDES 


Cotopaxi (ca. 19,500 ft.) was climbed on June 13, 1938, by 
G. H. Bullock, accompanied to about 17,000 ft. by André Roose- 
velt, who was overcome by the altitude and had to turn back. 


oe 


~ 


CENTRAL AFRICA 


Ruwenzori proved a fertile climbing ground early this year 
when Miss U. Cameron with the Courmayeur guides, Edouard 
Bareux and Elisée Croux, climbed Mt. Speke, Alexandra Peak of 
Mt. Stanley, Mt. Luigi di Savoia, and Mt. Baker by a new route 
direct from Scott-Elliott Pass. A group from the Stuttgart Sec- 
tion of the Deutscher Alpenverein was also active there, climbing 
Mt. Margherita by the N. E. face, Mt. Albert, Mt. Alexandra, 
Mt. Semper, Mt. Edward, and Mt. Stain. It is also understood 
that they did some mapping and made ethnological studies. 


& 


Mt. Kenya, both summits, and Kilimanjaro were also climbed 
by Miss Cameron and her guides. 


£ 


GREENLAND 


Mt. Forel, reputedly the highest mountain on the island, was 
climbed on August 12th by a Swiss expedition organized by the 
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Akademischer Alpen Club Zurich under the leadership of M. André 
Roch. The altitude of the peak is 11,100 ft. 
& 


HIMALAYAS 


Second American Karakoram Expedition. In continuance of 
the excellent work of last year’s American Alpine Club Expedition 
to K2, a second party will leave for Kashmir, sailing from New 
York on March 17th. The members of the party are: Chappell 
Cranmer, Denver, Colo. ; Eaton Cromwell, New York City ; Bestor 
Robinson, Oakland, Calif.; Dudley F. Wolfe, Boston, Mass. ; Fritz 
H. Wiessner, New York City, leader. As a sixth member the 
party hopes to include either John Durrance, Hanover, N. H., or 
George Sheldon, Hanover, N. H. A British Army Officer who is 
stationed in Kashmir will accompany the Expedition as Transport 
Officer. 

The members will arrive in Bombay on April 10th and proceed 
immediately to Srinagar. After their arrival in Srinagar, the 
group plans to ski and climb in the lower Himalaya ranges around 
Srinagar for a period of about three weeks and then proceed to 
the foot of K2 during May, arriving on the mountain by the end 
of May. Nine Sherpa coolies from the Darjeeling district have 
been engaged to help the party in the high altitude work on the 
mountain and local Kashmir porters will be used for the transport 
work during the march to the mountain. 


£ 


Winter mountaineering in the Himalayas has been extremely 
rare, but in November, 1937, C. R. Cooke and Mr. and Mrs. John 
Hunt made a number of ascents, in Sikkim. They climbed the 
Keilberg (18,960 ft.) and the Hunts reached 20,700 ft. on Sugar- 
loaf, where they were turned back by bad conditions. In spite 
of a bad storm the S. W. summit of Nepal Peak (23,430 ft.) was 
attained. A new route was made over the connecting ridge between 
the Twins and Sugarloaf. 


& 
4 


Masherbrum (25,660 ft.) was the goal of a British expedition 
composed of Capt. J. B. Harrison, Lieut. J. O. M. Roberts, R. A. 
Hodgkin, J. Waller, and Dr. T. Graham Brown. In addition 
Dr. G. A. J. Teasdale and Dr. Elizabeth Teasdale joined the party 
as the medical section and took charge of the base camp. The party 
left Srinagar on April 28th, 1938, and arrived at Hushe near 
the foot of the Masherbrum Glacier on May 16th. After a recon- 
naissance an attempt via the S. E. ridge was decided on. The 
route actually followed was up the Serac Glacier, across the Dome 
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ridge to the foot of the S. E. ridge and thence up the face between 
this ridge and the E. ridge. Camp 7 was established at 24,600 ft. 
by Harrison and Hodgkin and on June 17th these two made an 
attempt on the summit, reaching a height of about 25,000 ft. before 
being forced to turn back by the extreme cold and high wind which 
caused some frostbite in the hands. That night their tent was 
buried by a small slide from the lip of the crevasse in which the 
camp was pitched. They decided to abandon the camp and 
descend to Camp 6 but the blizzard which had at first showed signs 
of letting up increased in intensity and visibility was nil. They 
were unable to find the camp and a party which heard their calls 
had to return at nightfall without finding them. They spent another 
night in a crevasse, and in a partial clearing the next morning they 
were able to see the tents below them and make their way to 
Camp 6. Their hands and feet were badly frostbitten, and an 
immediate retreat was made to base camp where the Drs. Teasdale 
took care of them for a week until they could travel. One of the 
Sherpas and Dr. Graham Brown also suffered from less severe 
frostbite. Despite serious losses of fingers and toes, it is under- 
stood that the invalids have recovered. 


£ 


Nanga Parbat was again attempted this past summer by a Ger- 


man expedition under the leadership of Paul Bauer, but although 
they reached a height of 23,000 ft. they were forced to turn back 
by storm and bad weather. They did find the bodies of Willy 
Merkl and Gay Lay who perished in the 1934 disaster and recovered 
a notebook which throws more light on that unfortunate party. 


2 


The Mt. Everest Expedition of 1938 was unsuccessful in reach- 
ing its goal. The Rongbuk Monastery was reached on April 6th 
and Camp 3 at the foot of the North Col was occupied on April 26th. 
Because of poor weather conditions and the health of the climbers 
it was decided to withdraw temporarily and return late in May from 
a rest in the Kharta Valley. Heavy snowfall early in May spoiled 
the chances for a successful climb and although Camp 3 was 
reoccupied on May 18th, the North Col was not reached until 
the 28th. After a retreat because of the bad snow conditions the 
North Col was reoccupied on June 5th and an attempt made on the 
upper slopes of the mountains. Camp 6 was occupied and on the 8th 
progress above was impossible because of the deep powder snow, 
and an attempt to climb the rock step above ended in failure. The 
North Col was finally evacuated on June 12th and on the 18th the 
party left Rongbuk for home. 

K. A. H. 
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The Tetons: Interpretations of a Mountain Landscape. By Fritiof 
Fryxell; 80 pages, 22 illustrations, map; University of California 
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Himalayan Quest: The German Expeditions to Siniolchum and Nanga 
Parbat. By Paul Bauer; 176 pages, 96 illustrations, 4 maps; Nichol- 
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Himalayan Assault: The French Himalayan Expedition, 1936. 218 
pages, 48 plates, 3 maps; Methuen & Company, London 


A well-told story of mountaineering of the highest character; the attack on the “Hidden 
Peak” would probably have been successful had three more days of settled weather been 
granted. 


The Valley of Flowers. By Frank S. Smythe; 320 pages, 16 plates in 
full color; Hodder & Stoughton, London . $5.50 
A most satisfying book, appealing not only to climbers but to any lover of nature. Hima- 


layan mountaineering is not always a gr ueling grind on an Everest, but may include plant 
collecting in a Vale of Tempe. 


Peaks and Valleys. By Frank S. Smythe; 136 pages, including 76 
plates; Adam & Charles Black, London ..$4.25 


A companion volume to his “The Mountain Scene” of a year ago. ite Smythe’ s mag- 
nificent views are admirably reproduced, and with brief explanatory matter for each plate. 
His photography is noted for its excellent composition, and for the happy choice of subjects. 


Blank on the Map. By Eric Shipton; 316 pages, illustrations, map; 
Hodder & Stoughton, London ... ie $5.50 


Shipton, with a small party, explored unknown areas of the Karakoram and mapped 1800 
square miles of the most terrific mountain country in the world. A review in A. J. rates 
this “the most important mountaineering book” of 1938. 


Also a Large Number of Out-of-print Books Always in Stock 


Thomas B. Hiteheoek 


32 Fuller Street Brookline, Mass. 
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PRINTING 





FREE PRESS INTERSTATE PRINTING CORP. 


“Complete Printing Service” 


187 College Street Burlington, Vermont 











BOOKS 





Various publications of the Club are still available and may 
be obtained through the Secretary as follows: 


Where the Clouds Can Go, the Autobiography of Conrad Kain. 456 pages. 
Price $3.00. 


A Climber’s Guide to the Rocky Mountains of Canada. 2nd edition, 1930. 
Price, reduced to Members, $1.25. Others $2.00. 


A Climber’s Guide to the Interior Ranges of British Columbia, covering the 
Selkirk, Purcell, Monashee and Cariboo Ranges. Price $2.00. 


Three issues of Alpina Americana on the Sierras, Alaska and Canadian 
Rockies. Price 75 cents each. 


A List of Publications Relating to the Mountains of Alaska. Gratis. 


American Alpine Journal. Ten issues, 1929 through 1938. The 1930 issue 
is practically exhausted, but may temporarily be obtained with orders for 
a complete set of nine issues. Single issues are $1.50, except those for 
1930 through 1933, which are $2.00. Full set, $15.00. 


Mont Blanc Sideshow, the Life and Times of Albert Smith, by J. M. Thoring- 
ton, has been turned over to the Club to be sold for its benefit. Price $2.50. 


AMERICAN ALPINE CLUB 
140 East 46th Street New York City 
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EQUIPMENT 





ALPINE EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 


CABLEGRAMS 
ALPINIST LONDON 


£10 Supp PPlieys ER 
of ¢  . 


Boots, Ee. Mount 


TO 
38 BRYANSTON STREET 
MARBLE ARCH 


LONDON W.1 
EN GLAN D 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


CLIMBING 
BOOTS 


and 


EQUIPMENT 


Suppliers to the 1938 American Alpine Club Karakoram Expedition 


EXPEDITIONS QUOTED FOR 


CLIMBING BOOTS. Complete with nailing 
CLIMBING JACKETS. Double texture 
CLIMBING BREECHES. Ladies’ and men’s. 
PULLOVERS. 4% oz. Shetland hand-knit 
GAUNTLETS. Canvas and horsehide 
BALACLAVA HELMETS 
ICE AXES. Various makes and sizes 
CRAMPONS. Complete with bindings 
RUCKSACKS 
PITONS, HAMMERS, ROPES, LINE, SOCKS, STOCKINGS, 
STORM LANTERNS, etc., etc. 


(Postage Abroad—Extra) 


REPAIRS at reasonable charges. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


START FROM 


* CHATEAU LAKE LOUISE 


%, ‘Scale the paced of Lefroy, Whyts, prsernegg the 
iM, Mitre and many other peaks. Make your 
, reservations early for Swiss guides. Daily round 
fi / tripsto NEW COLUMBIA ICEFIELD HIGHWAY 

| that opens up spectacular Alpine climbing territory. 


; Low Round.-Trip Rail Fares 
. via Canadian Pacific fast air-conditioned trains 


‘See Your Travel Agent or Canadian Pacific 
Many Offices in U. S. and Canada 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


EQUIPMENT 








R. BURNS LIMITED 


HANOVER MILL, BUXTON STREET, LONDON ROAD 
MANCHESTER 1, ENGLAND 


ALPINE CAMPING EQUIPMENT 


TENTS — SLEEPING BAGS — RUCKSACKS 


Suppliers to 
Karakoram and Nanda Devi Expeditions 











ALPINE EQUIPMENT 


Our experience in outfitting America’s leading expeditions is at your 
disposal. We would appreciate your consulting us regarding your require- 


ments. 
ICE AXES, CRAMPONS, CLIMBING BOOTS, BOOTS NAILED, 
AIR MATTRESSES, ETC. 


ASA C. OSBORN CO. 
8 High Street Boston 
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EQUIPMENT 





ADVENTURE SHOP of ANTHONY FIALA 


Complete Equipment for 
EXPLORERS, MOUNTAIN CLIMBERS, ENGINEERS, 
HUNTERS AND TRAVELERS 
We Have Equipped Many Expeditions from the Poles to the Equator 
Agents for the Hensoldt Dialyt Prism Binoculars. Come and see the new 
models 6X30 and 8X30. Only 10 ounces each. Only Prism glasses with 30 m/m 
objectives that can be carried in the pocket. 
Special tents for Mountain Climbers. 
Linen mountain rope—also special silk rope, 50 feet % inch weighs only 21 
ounces. One-third stronger than Manila. 
Ice axes—Swiss edge-nails and hob-nails. 
High grade English Pocket Barometers—18,000 to 20,000 feet. 
Fiala Patented Sleeping Bags. 
New Arctic down-filled Hikers Model, weight 314 pounds. 
Prismatic Compasses, Transits, etc. 
Arctic Parkas. 
FIALA OUTFITS, Inc. 10 Warren Street, New York City 
ANTHONY FIALA, Pres. 
TELEPHONE CORTLANDT 7-4725 CABLE “AFIALA” NEW YORK 











TRICOUNI S.A. 


Use Our Famous Steel Nails, Cleats and Heel Irons 


Club 
Members //45: 
\ ay Avoid imita- 
tions! Look 
for the trade 
mark. 


Sole Makers Ada : 4 Ai 
| TREICOUNI S.A.‘ enone =a 
2, Place de la Fusterie 
Geneva, Switzerland 
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mi CT-5 m-in , O10] 9). 


Sleep Warm Through 


you will have in your Woods Sleeping Robe the 

make which is the regular choice of leading 
mountaineers, explorers, fliers, guides and rang- 
ers. Maximum protection combined with light 
weight. Insulated with soft, thick, unbelievably 
light interlining of Northern waterfowl down. 


In 3-Star and 2-Star, Harwood patent down 
WOODS MFG. CO., Ltd., 


3902 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


Arctic 
Down 


Sleeping Robe" 


Woods Sleeping Robes were used on all of 
Bradford Washburn’s Yukon and Alaska 
expeditions. They were used by some mem- 
bers of the American Alpine Club’s 1938 
Himalayan Expedition. 


Every Mountain Night 


equalizers and draughtproof underlap fastening. 
Hygienic, durable, roomy, with water-repellent, 
wind-proof cover. Four other styles, all with 
waterfowl down insulation. Full range of weights. 


Get the size, weight and style that suits you. 
Buy from your outfitter or direct, no shipping 
charge in U. S. 


in Canada, Ottawa, Ont 











WONDER RED WAX—for universal use 

WONDER KLISTER WAX—for spring skiing 

WONDER BASE WAX—liquid, easily applied 

WONDER GLACIER CREAM—transparent, non-irritating 
WONDER DUBBIN—for all leatherware 


Manufactured by 


Fr. HM. WEESSNER 


100 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
FOR SALE AT LEADING DISTRIBUTORS 








HOTELS 





Chamonix-Mont-Blanc, France 
GRAND HOTEL COUTTET ET DU PARC 


Renowned for Its Comfort and Cuisine 


BEST SITUATION IN A LARGE GARDEN. 
Highly patronized by Alpine Clubs 
NEAR THE GOLF LINKS 


Very Moderate Prices. 


GARAGE. TENNIS 


Couttet Bros., Props. 
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IMPORTED 
SKI BOOT 


Priced with notable 
modesty at $8. 


A thoroughly sound boot, improved in various details over the boot we have 
purveyed to members of the American Alpine Club in past seasons. .. . 
Heavy Ski Grain uppers, full leather lined. Half Bellows tongue with outside 
protective flap completely covering the laces, and held in place by double 
straps and buckles. Heavy double leather soles with stiff shank and grooved 
leather heels. . . . 

Water-resisting features include oiled soles and uppers, reversed welt, seamless 
vamp and quarter. 


Mail Orders Filled Promptly Ga John Wosdd 


NEW YORK 
555 FIFTH AVENUE e 1113 BROADWAY e 23 CORTLAND STREET 
26 EAST 42ND STREET * 1389 BROADWAY fe 26 NEW STREET 
BROOKLYN BRONX NEWARK 
348 FULTON STREET 314 EAST FORDHAM ROAD 843 BROAD STREET 
898 FLATBUSH AVENUE 


PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON, D. C. 
1221 CHESTNUT STREET 1327 F. STREET, N.W. 


Melville Shoe Corporation, of which the John Ward Stores are a division, also operates 700 Thom 


McAn Shoe Stores in 350 major cities east of the Rocky Mountains. These famous white front 


stores offer a useful ski boot at only $4. 
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COMMITTEES OF THE CLUB 
1939 


FINANCE Houses 
Joel E. Fisher Walter A. Wood, Jr. 
William S. Ladd Lawrence I. Grinnell 
Dean Langmuir E. P. Beckwith 


Daniel Underhill 
LIBRARY 


GUIDES TRAINING Helen I. Buck 
Kenneth A. Henderson A. J. Gilmour 

Clark E. Schurman J. Monroe Thorington 
Carl A. Blaurock E. P. Beckwith 
Christine L. Reid Miss E. Knowlton 


Maps 


Walter A. Wood, Jr. 
James W. Walsh, Jr. 


CuRATOR OF SLIDES CurRATOR OF PHOTOGRAPHS 
Miss E. Knowlton E. P. Beckwith 


All communications should be addressed to the Club Rooms. Back 
Numbers of the AMERICAN ALPINE JOURNAL may be had on application. 
Price $1.50 per copy. 

Material for publication should reach the Editor not later than Decem- 
ber 15. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
I do hereby give and bequeath to the American Alpine Club, 140 East 
Mths Servet. New Work Che iin icccadiccyiesceccshoetpcectaeswbipe’ eee 





